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PROGRESS TOWARD INTEGRATION IN A 
RURAL COUNTY 


Marcia Everetr 


Helping Teacher, Warren County, New Jersey 


In order that the reader and the writer 
of this article may stand on common ground 
to consider the subject of integration, we 
quote, as an introduction, a few statements 
from Dr. Thomas Hopkins’ article, 
“Arguments Favoring Integration,” in the 
April, 1935, number of Teachers College 
Record. 


What is integration? Integration is a 
term used to designate the internal aspects 
of behavior exhibited by an individual in re- 
solving the conflicts which arise within his 
movements in his environment... . 

Correlative with the integration of himself, 
the individual becomes integrated with his 
environment, and, vice versa, correlative with 
the disintegration of himself, the individual 
becomes disintegrated with his environment. 
Since the individual and the environment 
cannot be disassociated, the interaction of 
the two is of extreme importance. . . . 

The pattern of life at all age levels with 
all individuals in all environments must 
have a positive balance in favor of integra- 
MOM... ss 

The preservation of a wholesome indi- 
vidual wholeness transcends in importance 
the insistence upon any disintegrating phase 
of experience. 


Dr. Hopkins then points out how this 


conception of integration affects the cur- 
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riculum. Again, several of his points are per- 
tinent to the consideration of our problem. 


First, the individual should live in a 
broad, rich environment that presents for him 
many challenging disturbances, for he must 
face effectively a large number and great 
variety of real life situations to become in- 
tegrated within himself and with his environ- 
ment. No limited concept of a curriculum 
as organized within compartments will meet 
the need... . 

Second, the individual should be free to 
move in this above-mentioned environment 
under wise guidance. Since guidance im- 
plies both selection and direction of experi- 
ences, the teacher must have a consciously 
formulated social philosophy and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the processes of matura- 
tion and growth of the child implemented in 
a broad plan of scope and sequence of expe- 
riences. Within this both he and his pupils 
should be free to explore and experiment in 
developing the intelligent judgment neces- 
sary to their integration. . . . Furthermore, 
the experiences of the curriculum and the 
counsel of the teacher are not confined to the 
life of the pupil in school. The teacher must, 
in so far as possible, view the school as an 
opportunity to examine the behavior effect of 
all life experiences of the individual. He must 
aid pupils to resolve disturbing home influ- 
ences and must work with leaders to mold 
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community viewpoints, for an integrated in- 
dividual develops slowly and uncertainly in 
a disorganized environment. 

Third, at all age levels and in all types of 
experiences, both teachers and pupils should 
accept and strive to increase their power to 
use the experimental method as the funda- 
mental basis of all learning in which the 
process is directed by intelligence. . . . 

Fourth, the administration of the school 

. « must be humanized and socialized. 


Finally, he emphasizes the point that the 
teachers themselves must become integrated 
individuals. 

Several years ago all the rural teachers in 
Warren County formulated a common phi- 
losophy and set up ten objectives to help 
us live up to that philosophy. These ob- 
jectives follow. A careful study of them 
will show that, in so far as the teachers were 
able to word them so that they would be 
meaningful to a large group, they present 
the ideal of a well-rounded personality. 


Our PuHILosopHy 


We believe that our schools should pro- 
vide experiences, which will help each indi- 
vidual child to develop to the fullest and 
finest extent for useful, happy living now 
as well as in the future. This requires the 
development of not only mental and physical 
skills, but of desirable social, moral, and spir- 
itual attitudes, habits, appreciations, and 
ideals. In fact, our aim is to bring about 
the finest possible well-rounded, continuous 
development of the personality of each in- 
dividual child. 


Our OsjEcTIvEs 


I. To develop desirable character traits 
in our pupils. 

1. By studying each child’s environ- 
ment, interests, needs, and possibili- 
ties, and by keeping useful records 
of these. 

2. By providing for individual differ- 
ences through encouraging special 
interests and aptitudes, and through 
guidance in the making of neces- 
sary adjustments to living. 





II. 


Il. 


IV. 


. To improve steadily our teaching of 


i 4 


3. By using all school activities as 
means of establishing desirable char. 
acter traits such as honesty, honor, 
loyalty, self-reliance, _ self-control, 
good-sportsmanship, kindness, cour. 
tesy, cooperation, helpfulness, and 
cheerfulness. 

To develop good citizenship habits and 

attitudes by having in each room a 

service club for the purpose of set. 

ting up life situations which will give 
practice in group planning and group \ 
living, in leadership and self-direction, 

To provide for an activity program 

as the basis of learning. 

1. By giving children practice in in. 
tellectual activity through encour 
aging them to set up their own 
problems, to hunt for solutions, to 
make judgments and to do creative V 
thinking, speaking, writing, and 
acting. 

2. By giving children an opportunity 
to express their own ideas through §  V! 
handwork activities of various 
kinds. 

3. By allowing enough physical free- 
dom to make the school an interest- 
ing, informal, but orderly place. 

To improve the health of our children. 

1. By creating in them a desire to be 
healthy, clean, and tidy. 

2. By giving all possible assistance to 
the nurse and doctor in correcting 
physical defects. 

3. By having a twenty-minute social 
lunch period, serving a hot dish 
each day during the winter months 
(thermos bottles may be used where 
hot lunch facilities are inadequate). 

4. By directing the activities during 
the play period, five-minute recess 
and lunch periods, and making each 
local play day an outgrowth of these 
activities. 

5. By having daily health inspection, 
using only visible standards. 


the three R’s and worth-while subject 
matter. } 
1. By making school work more pur- 
poseful and interesting through the 
teaching of related subjects as units. fT 
2. By teaching children how to use § phil 








VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 


vat 


XII. 
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reference material, how to select the 
important from the unimportant, 
how to study rather than to memo- 
rize. 

3. By the use of progress charts, so 
that children may have the satis- 
faction of realizing self-improve- 
ment. 

4. By allowing and thoughtfully guid- 
ing more activity on the part of the 
pupils themselves. 

To improve ourselves professionally. 

1. By reading professional books and 
magazines, attending lectures, and 
taking courses. 

2. By cultivating a pleasant speaking 
voice, working for softer tones, cor- 
rect pronunciation, and clear, de- 
liberate enunciation. 

To help children to see, to feel, and to 

grow through active enjoyment of the 

beauty in nature, art, music, literature, 
and human relationships. 

To develop an appreciation of music. 

1. By listening to good music and learn- 
ing about the noted composers. 

2. By cultivating soft, sweet tones in 
daily singing. 

3. By teaching sight singing, if possible. 

To create a desire for clean and at- 

tractive surroundings. 

1. By having a clean, attractive, livable 
school. 

2. By planting trees, vines, shrubbery, 
and flowers. 


. To acquaint the parents and general 


public with the aims, activities, and de- 

velopment of the modern school. 

1. By encouraging the parents and 
board members to visit the school to 
see the children at work. 

2. By interpreting the activities of the 
school through the use of the local 
newspaper and the school news- 
paper. 

3. By taking an active part in Parent- 
Teacher Association work. 

Special objectives for our school (on 

separate sheet). 


My own special objectives (on separate 
sheet). 


To the college professor of educational 
philosophy these objectives may mean little; 
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to supervisors who see these objectives as 
instruments to inculcate the philosophy and 
practice of newer educational methods they 
mean much more; but to the rural teachers 
who struggled to state them and who en- 
deavor daily to bring them into practice 
they are real guides. 

As the first step in the practice of our 
philosophy all of our teachers, young and 
old, beginners or veterans, are asked to be- 
come personally acquainted with their chil- 
dren; to meet the parents of the children; 
to visit the homes, to know the kinds of 
institutions provided by the community in 
which the children and adults assemble, 
and to know the community itself. In 
this way the teacher herself is becoming 
an integral part of her community—a first 
requisite in this present-day order. To aid 
the teachers to do this, the Helping Teach- 
ers of our county conducted a series of 
group teachers’ meetings which were de- 
voted to the construction of survey guides. 
These guides help the teachers in their 
study of the child, the home, of the school 
itself, of the agencies in the community, of 
the natural resources, and of the local his- 
tory and traditions. Once such studies have 
been made, everything the teacher does in 
the classroom will be influenced by what 
she knows, and already a first step in the 
integration of the child’s personality has 
been taken. 

It is because we have for a period of years 
gradually helped our teachers really to give 
heart service to these objectives that the 
stories about to be related can be told. 
Measured by the objectives described in Dr. 
Hopkins’ article, we are still on the first lap 
of our journey, but we have started. 


Tue Use or a CCC Camp ProjecrT as A 
MEANS OF INTEGRATION 
About forty years ago the drainage of an 
old lake bottom in Warren County, New 
Jersey, brought a large section of land now 
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known as the Meadows under cultivation. 
The rich black muck was ideal for raising 
celery, lettuce, and onions by the Polish 
and Ukrainian farmers who settled there. 
Frequently, however, the Pequest River, 
which flows through the Meadows, flooded 
the land and ruined the crops. Help from 
the nearby CCC Camp was finally secured 
to dredge and straighten parts of the 
river. 

The children who live on these farms at- 
tend two schools, a one-teacher school in 
Liberty Township and a six-teacher school 
in Independence Township. One morning 
the Helping Teachers who work in these 
two schools happened to hear that a great 
charge of dynamite was to be set off, which 
would change the course of the river. 
Immediately they secured all the necessary 
permissions and had the teachers and some 
of the children at the spot in time to see 
the explosion. As a result of this trip, a 
year’s work of unusual significance was 
initiated in both schools—in the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades of the six-room 
school and in the entire one-room school. 
As soon as the children who had witnessed 
the explosion returned to their schools, they 
were deluged with questions by the other 
children. The teachers asked many more. 
All were listed, organized under problems, 
and set down for further study. Some of 
the questions raised in the various situations 
follow: 


How did we get help to have the Pequest 
drained? 

What is the flood control project doing for 
our country? 

Where does the Pequest come from and 
where does it end? 

What kind of country does it flow through? 

Why is the surface of our county as it is? 

What kind of soils are found besides muck? 

How did muck get here? 

How do plants grow? 


Questions about CCC camps were in- 
numerable. 
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How many boys are there in the camp? 

Why do we have CCC camps? 

Why are they helping us? 

Who pays them? 

How do they live in camp? (Similar ques. 
tions about their pay, recreation, food, and 
discipline were asked.) 

Are there other CCC camps in New Jersey? 

In other states? 


Questions relating to health conservation 
seemed to come in naturally. 
Why are celery, lettuce, and onions in such 
demand? 
Where does the water we drink come from? 
Is it good? (When found that the source 


was dangerous, plans for ways of remedy. 
ing the matter were made.) 


In the sixth and seventh grades of the 
larger school, the questions were organized 
under four problems: (1) How was the 
Pequest River cleaned? (2) What caused 
the mountains, rivers, and valleys in our 
county? (3) What kind of work is done 
in Warren County? (4) A story of the 
Pequest drainage project, which summarized 
the study. 

In the eighth grade room the children 
became especially interested in the conser- 
vation movement, both past and present, 
throughout the entire United States. They 
set up detailed and vital problems on the 
conservation and use of our forests, min- 
erals, land and soils, and water. The group 
in the one-room school from grades one to 
eight studied every phase of the problem. 

Searching out the answers to their prob- 
lems involved many valuable experiences. 
The answers could not be found in books. 
All the children could not find all the an- 
swers. They were faced with the problem 
of getting information in new ways; of 
recording information for the benefit of 
themselves and others; of relating their ex- 
periences so that others could understand; 
and of finding various ways to express their 
new-found information and ideas. 

All this, of course, involved meeting 
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people, writing for information, learning to 
work with other persons concerned with 
the same problem; of observing interesting 
phenomena, heretofore unnoticed, within 
their own community; of questioning what 
they heard and saw; of working purpose- 
fully; of checking the value of the amount 
of time spent on an activity; of planning 
their time to get the most good from it; of 
developing confidence in their own ability; 
of learning new skills in expression and in 
human relationships. 
All the foregoing was accomplished 
through the various specific activities or 
of activities which are about to be 
listed. To children of very limited experi- 
ence these activities were fundamentally 
valuable and keenly interesting. The list is 
a composite of the work in both schools 
and of the three groups represented. 


1. County officials were written to and 
visited for the purpose of seeking first- 
hand information. One group of older 
children, especially interested in the 
problems of conservation throughout the 
United States, wrote to the Chamber of 
Commerce in each state capital. 

. All available materials on every phase 
of the work which could be found in 
people’s homes and in the school and 
county libraries were catalogued in cor- 
rect library fashion. 

3. Material concerning conservation and 
reclamation problems selected from cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines was read 
and organized. Such problems as un- 
employment were included. 

4. School excursions and after-school obser- 
vations were taken, making it possible 
for the progress of the flood control proj- 
ect to be studied and recorded. 

. Citizens of the community were inter- 
viewed to find out about the early steps 
taken to secure help for the Meadow 
land-owners. Included in this group of 
people were members of the Township 
Committee who were asked what help 
they were receiving from the local com- 
munity and national government, and 
other detailed questions. 


N 


uw 


6. The County Supervisor of the Stream 
and Waterway Survey, whose department 
was responsible for collecting and sup- 
plying information for us previous to 
the beginning of the project, was invited 
to school at the children’s request. He 
brought maps, the instruments used in 
water and on land surveys and, to the 
children’s joy, a stenographer who took a 
record of the children’s questions and 
the discussion that followed. A copy of 
this report was sent to the children, who 
used it to supplement their notes. 

7. The Captain of the Camp was also in- 
vited by the children to visit the schools. 
He brought the educational adviser and 
answered questions. He sent pictures 
and maps to the children and later in- 
vited them to spend half a day at camp. 
When the Conservation Camp truck 
stopped at the door with an invitation 
in an envelope marked “War Depart- 
ment—Official Business, presented with 
the Captain’s compliments,” that was an 
event! The children went in the Camp 
truck, were met by the Captain, the 
Lieutenant and the Educational Adviser, 
taken over the Camp, refreshed and 
taken for a hike up Jenny Jump to see 
evidences of extinct volcanic rock. They 
later subscribed to the Camp paper, 
and relations between the Camp and the 
community became very friendly. This 
is not the case in many communities 
where camps are located and was not 
true here unti! these contacts were made 
by the school. 

8. Field trips were taken to observe evi- 
dences of geological history. There 
were children who at first openly ex- 
pressed disbelief in the glacial origin. 

g. A study of birds which aid in conserva- 
tion was made and a bird shelter was 
built and food distributed. 

10. The value of the products raised on the 
Meadows in conserving their own 
health, as well as that of consumers, was 
studied. 

11. Meetings held by the Farm Agent, at 
which soil feeding and conservation of 
soil were discussed, were attended by 
some of the children. 

12. A campaign to exterminate tent cater- 
pillars was carried on with energy. 
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13. Visits were exchanged between teachers 
and children of the two schools and ex- 
periences and problems shared. 


Within the various classrooms, the chil- 
dren worked in groups under the direction 
of committee chairmen. They illustrated 
their reports with all manner of graphs, 
maps, drawings, and models. Their many 
activities involved, of course, much purpose- 
ful practice in oral and written English, 
spelling, vocabulary, and research reading, 
and in addition, science, civics, geography, 
history, art, arithmetic, and health had all 
been closely integrated with personal ex- 
periencing and development. 

Following are two of the many examples 
of the children’s records of their work: 


CHANGING THE CoURSE OF THE 
Pegurst RIvER 


One morning last September the class 
heard that an expert from Du Pont’s Powder 
Company was going to blast out a new 
course for the Pequest River and thus do 
away with a bend in the river that helped 
to cause floods on the Meadows in rainy 
seasons. An observation field at a safe dis- 
tance was roped off and many people were 
going to witness the affair. Miss Everett 
came to school and suggested that some of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade boys 
go with Miss Engemann. Mr. Livingston, 
Du Pont’s expert, explained the preparation 
that had been made and what would happen 
if the dynamiting were successful. The next 
day the boys who went reported orally to 
their classes. These reports led to many 
questions and brought about our work on 
the Pequest River. 

Emit TALMADGE 


Story OF THE MEApows ALONG THE 
PEQUEST 


We are told that what is now Great Mead- 
ows and the surrounding land was once a 
lake. After the visit of the last glacier, a 
great moraine was built across the Pequest 
Valley near Danville, now known as Great 
Meadows. The result of this was a lake ex- 
tending from Danville to the Quaker Settle- 
ment near Tranquillity, a distance of. about 


eight miles with a width of about two miles, 
The water is supposed to have been abou 
thirty feet in depth. This lake was grady. 
ally filled up with silt and sand from glacial 
streams. An outlet was gradually mac 
from the wearing down of the moraine, 
and the lake became a swamp area. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the outlet wa; 
deepened and the channel of the Peques 
River was dredged and cleared. As a result 
a large portion of this swamp came under 
cultivation. A few acres had been unde 
cultivation before this time but not on a 
large scale. The soil in this swamp are 
contained a great deal of humus and became 
known as muck. This soil is especially good 
for raising celery, lettuce, and onions. 

After the passing of several years the river 
became filled with sand, stones, and tree 
trunks and branches. After heavy rains the 
mucklands were flooded. This would hap 
pen two and three times a season, thus de- 
stroying both the early and late crops. This 
meant loss of seed, fertilizer, and the year’s 
labor as well as the crops. The only way 
to overcome these floods was to clean out 
the river again, but the landowners were 
not willing or able to bear the burden of 
doing this alone. They asked the govern. 
ment for help. In 1929 or 1930 several men 
went to Trenton to see the Governor. They 
did not receive a great deal of encouragement 
and the matter was dropped. Greater floods 
came, and one crop after another was de- 
stroyed. In 1933 and 1934 another group 
of men, including Mr. John Kowalick, Mr. 
Stephen Kowalick, and Mr. John Wrycik, 
went to Trenton to ask that something be 
done by the state. They were told that it 
might be possible to have some CCC Camp 
boys to do the work if the machinery and 
other necessary money were raised by the 
people. The Pequest Valley Drainage Asso- 
ciation was formed. It was made up of 
people who were interested in the drainage 
project. Several meetings were held to dis 
cuss ways and means for carrying out the 
project. Mr. Edmund King, a Freeholder, 
helped a great deal in securing the CCC 
Camp boys by making several trips to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Landowners along the Pe- 
quest were asked to show their willingness 
to have the river cleaned by signing a paper 
to that effect. 
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INTEGRATION IN A RURAL COUNTY 


After the CCC boys were secured, actual 
work on the river began in August, 1934. 
Tractors and trucks were furnished by Inde- 
pendence Township and individuals in the 
community; men to run these were fur- 
nished by the same. Money was given by 
those people whose fields were flooded from 
the overflow of the river. Commission 
houses in Philadelphia, New York, and 
other cities were asked for donations and 
responded. Merchants from Hackettstown 
gave liberally. 

The work was not completed in the fall 
of: 4934, but a great difference was seen after 
tl heavy rains. Work on the Pequest will 
begin again this spring. 

Liti1an GoBLE 
, Epwarp Kowa.ick 


How to BEGIN INTEGRATING 


In Warren County we still use the state 
course of study except in cases like the 
foregoing, where the situation is such that a 
real center of interest may be used. In order 
to unify our activities as much as possible, 
we have tried plotting our year’s work by 
months on a large chart. At first we just 
listed subject matter as it was outlined in 
the state monographs and in our textbooks. 
We then carefully studied this chart. Even 
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the most reluctant teacher would see almost 
immediately that the November work in 
history and the January work in geography 
were closely related; that the work of a 
certain month in science, nature study, and 
the work of another month in health could 
easily be considered as one problem. If this 
teacher were in a school with several groups 
to a room, she would often see close relation- 
ships at certain times between the work of 
Group B and Group A; occasionally all the 
groups in the room could engage in the 
same problem. After seeing this relation- 
ship, our next problem has been to bring 
this related material together in the form 
of what we label “major units.” In setting 
up the major unit we first think out all the 
needs of our children which it will satisfy, 
and all the resources we have on hand to 
make it valuable. If it neither meets the 
needs nor uses the resources, we do not 
develop it into a major unit. When a group 
of materials as described above is selected 
as a major unit, it automatically becomes the 
focus of attention. Around it and on it are 
based the written and oral English, the re- 
search reading, the spelling, and all the 
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other tool subjects actually necessary to its partly on the regular state curriculum which 
development. we must follow because we still need def. 

The following excerpt from a bulletin nite guidance, and partly on needs and spe- 
recently prepared for our teachers shows cial interests and resources or Capacities of 
how four major units of the year are based the group. 


CHARTING THE YEAR’S WORK FOR GRADES SIX TO EIGHT 


































































































Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June 
Geo , aphy ao for How tHe Unirep Sratres Became a Woritp Powsr 
Gra e 8 Cfill in) 
Natural Re- 
sources of the 
United States 
South America as a Developing | Mexico ; , 
Ceaguehy Theme for | Continent 4 Central Am. Africa Australia 
Grades 6 and 7 Gill in) 
(indicate chapters in text or large problems) 
KNowinc AND UNDERSTANDING THE Wortp Asout Us 
Our Community in 
Spring 
Nature Study | Theme for | o,, —_—— a 
ae oa og ne nity (know The Size of Recog- 
pa 1 Na concepts) | 70 birds, etc.) lag ae Weather | nition, 
; Problems | etc. 
Problems 
Main Activity—Making a Nature Museum 
Literature List exact titles of books, stories, and poems you will | Famous characters of 
Grades 6, a for teach—not ‘‘Poems About Christmas."” There will be | books we have read. 
and 8 a tie-up with many units. (Closing day) 
7 P y g 
Way We Ssoutp Practice Heatran Ruxes 
Nutrition 
Health ; 
Purpose for You will state 
Grades 6 ee , 
2 Year Material in text selected to develo your big prob- 
7 and 8 —- pertaining to needs of pn an ee Rg lems ¢ ner 
st problems by months. diet, ened eodian bab a” prob- 
its, digestion of food, Y. 
etc. 

















Other subjects to be included are music, history, art, reading, literature, arithmetic, and appreciation. English 
will be discussed later. A special bulletin on physical education has been given out. 
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h 1. Planning the Major Units for Grades Six 3. Making Detailed Plans for Major Units. 
' to Eight. Before you begin teaching your major 
- November 1, 1935 unit, you should have a detailed plan which 
f Each teacher is planning to work out and includes your objectives, approach, activities 
teach four major units during the year, one problems, listed content, and bibliography. 
in literature, one in health, one in nature As you ened your unit you will, of course, 
study and science, and one in social studies. add materials, children’s problems, etc. This 
Teachers having more than one grade in should be kept in your plan book or posted 
a room usually combine all the grades in on bulletin board. This write-up should 
_ | health, literature, and science. This is also show very plainly the relation of the unit 
~ | possible with social studies, but not many you have selected both as to needs of your 
in the group are attempting this yet. When- particular group and the resources at hand. 
~] ever combinations of grades are made, care- Note about objectives: 
ful records are being kept and an alternation Select unit for some real reason. Then, 
_ | scheme of work planned so as to avoid repe- before you read any books, sit down and 
titions of major units. think of all the ways this unit can help your 
By a major unit we meén a certain selec- group. Write these ideas down. They will 
tion of subject matter and activities which be the most important of your objectives. 
_ | form a core or center of much of the school Then, read your reference material. 
work. English, reading, penmanship, and 
spelling always are parts of a major unit; 4. Appearance of Room. 
usually art, industrial arts, and music become Your room should be full of evidences 
— parts. No correlation is forced. of the problems and activities, making the 
_ | 2. Explanation of Chart. nature of the unit self-evident. This will 
This chart shows the following: = ° children’s a and will also show 
Teacher's general purpose or theme for school patrons what the major unit is. 
— the ow in the form of a state- 5. Selection of Major Units. 
ment. ; ; 
Headings which tie as much of the year’s Pose far as — relate Pm 4 the = 
— ] work together as possible. “How the United . ae a wich stg ne" ee 4 ieee 
States Became a World Power” will be the ee er re oe eee 
big problem of the year, which will be an- 6. The Libravien. 
swered by the monthly problems. Will alias : 
. In many cases it is not possible to state am you (enc Principal) ccnd Miss —— 
_ . he list of the major units planned for your 
— one problem for the year, so we have the _ } P lanni y 
suggestion, “South America as a Developing school, and the dates you are planning to 
— Continent,” etc. teach them? 
Major units are shown as follows: 
* In September and October, Grade 8 will 7: ariel - p : 
work on “Natural Resources of United This whole topic, Year's Plans and Major 
__ States” as a major unit. (Grades 6 and 7 Units,” is suggestive and derived from ideas 
could also do this at this time, if so desired.) of teachers in a Sane of the county. 
__ | Closely related to this is the work on “Our Your own modifications may be made. 
Community in Nature Study and Science.” Wherever possible, subject matter material 
The major unit for the group in Nature should be suggested in problem form. 
tate Study and Science comes in December and It ed of course, impossible to be eee of 
‘ob- f January with a unit on astronomy. Nutri- the time to be expended =: os 
- tion study will be the major unit in Febru- of work. This is merely an estimate and 
ary, March and April, while Literature will guide. 
form a summarizing unit for the last months Similar planning is done for the lower 
— tated. ; — ‘ grades. In our one-room schools the Na- 
lish Only one major unit is taught at a time. : : 
| The major unit should be part of the year’s ture Study and Science, the Health, and in 
theme, one or two fine situations some Social Study 
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units become a whole school activity or what 
is sometimes called a vertical unit. Each 
group contributes to the large problem ac- 
cording to its own abilities. 

The unusual possibilities for integrated 
education in a one-room school where thirty 
children from five to sixteen years of age 
live all day together, spending part of that 
time in solving a common problem which 
is closely related to their life outside of 
school, are too great a subject for this paper. 

Within the community of which a rural 
boy or girl is a part lie all the potentialities 
for the fulfillment of the concept of creative 
education. No matter whether the popular 
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shibboleth be integration, unit teaching, or 
what not, the rural school is fundamentally 
an ideal situation for its expression. 

Already one course of study in social 
studies has been built to fit this situation, and 
rural workers everywhere are alive to the 
great possibilities of their situations as well 
as to the great needs.’ 

In Warren County we believe that we 
are nearly ready to rewrite our objectives, 
Already our leading teachers are beginning 
to understand the theory of integration and 
soon we shall try to reword our statements 
so that they may better guide the steps of 
those who are just a little down the line. 


WE FOLLOW THE FORTUNES OF “THE MAN 
WITH THE HOE” 


Integration in a Secondary School 
Marie Doyte Cox 
General Martin Central Rural School, Glenfield, New York 


“Silas Marner was great! What novel 
do we read next, Miss “des 

“A Tale of Two Cities, if you'd like to 
read it. The sophomores have usually en- 
joyed it.” 

“Oh, I know. Burkey told me about that 
one. It’s about the French Revolution. 
Full of action, he says.” 

“We're ready to read about the French 
Revolution in History B now, Miss ——.” 

“In French class we give reports on French 
history sometimes, too.” 





From this class conversation was born 
our idea of attempting a unit in which 
Miss Helen Putnam, the teacher of French, 
Mr. Kenneth Cox, the teacher of history, 
and I, the teacher of English, in a small 
high school worked together. We were 
aided also by the shop teacher and the art 
teacher. 


In history class the pupils began to read 
and to discuss the background of the French 
Revolution. When these class discussions 
had formed a setting, the English class be 
gan to read A Tale of Two Cities. We 
followed the background reading with 
drawings of historical events of this period, 
with a newspaper which depicted various 
happenings of the time, and with a bulletin 
board arrangement whereby we kept track 
of the march of events in the plot of the 
story. Our last art work was a frieze de- 
picting dramatic scenes from the story. The 
written work centered about such imagina- 
tive topics as: “Suppose Madame De Farge 
had killed Miss Pross, what would have hap- 
pened?” An original class poem, entitled 
“Réveille,” expressed the spirit of the times: 


14 Handbook in Social Studies and Related Activities, State Department of Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 


(Grades 1-3.) 


Dunn, Fannie W., and Bathurst, Effie, Social Studies Curriculum. 


(Grades 4-8.) [Mimeographed. 


Obtainable only from the authors, at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York.] 
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“THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 


Wake! you beasts of burden lying 
On your noble lord’s estates. 

All these years we have been dying! 
Rise, before it is too late. 


Out with arms and on to slaughter, 
Listen to a Jacobin, 

Have respect for son and daughter, 
Come and help your fellow men! 


Up, lad, up! the fire is bright’ning; 
Hear the sounds of tramping feet. 

See the flashing steel like light’ning— 
Rise up, boys, revenge is sweet! 


Rather trite in places, as you see, and yet 
it seemed to me that these boys and girls 
had caught the spirit of those turbulent times 
of the Revolution. 

The pupils listed any unfamiliar terms 
found in their English and history reading. 
Since many of these were French terms, 
such as lettres de cachet, the list was taken 
to French class where some busy periods 
were spent in discovering accurate meanings 
and pronunciation. The result of this work 
was kept in each pupil’s notebook and later 
printed on a large poster under the head- 
ing, “French expressions new to us.” 

A boy who became interested in the 
guillotine, and how it worked, with the help 
of his shop teacher contrived a model instru- 
ment of this sort from a razor blade and a 
bit of wood. 

When we needed help in color for our 
work in the friezes, the art teacher came in 
and gave us a short talk on how to mix and 
use color. 

Since this year we were attempting to 
cultivate study techniques and habits in all 
our school work, here was an opportunity 
to acquire certain techniques in each class. 

From their work on French expressions, 
the boys and girls acquired the habit of look- 
ing up obscure terms in their reading. 
Throughout the unit, as the work progressed, 
the new expressions learned were entered in 
notebooks. Accuracy in the meaning and 
spelling of these words was stressed by both 
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teacher and pupils. That these young peo- 
ple were learning to listen, we began to 
perceive when they corrected each other as 
well as the English teacher in pronuncia- 
tion of such words as “Jacques,” etc. 

The characters in A Tale of Two Cities 
came to life as real people with admirable 
or despicable traits. Throughout the read- 
ing of the novel, we kept in mind the study 
technique of judging the characters from a 
broad and sympathetic outlook. The boys 
and girls looked for the explanation of 
Madame De Farge’s stern and ynyielding 
attitude toward Darnay, and found it as 
they read; they searched for bits of fineness 
in Carton, in Cruncher, and in De Farge. 
Discussion brought out the latent good in 
Carton and in De Farge until one day a 
boy said, “No one is entirely bad, nor even 
completely good, is he?” 

By means of frequent dramatizations, by 
writing imaginative endings and pretended 
meetings between characters in this and in 
other books, an effort was made to stimu- 
late and develop imagination in our writ- 
ing. Although the results were not re- 
markable, the following lines from one boy’s 
original poem show that Dickens’ descrip- 
tion of the horror of these times had fired 
some imaginations. Here is what this small 
historian brought to class: 

Bioop! Broop! 
Crimson streams of blood now flowing, 


Crimson smoke from towers blowing, 
Bioop! Broop! 


Crimson caps of peasants bobbing, 
Crimson sounds of nobles sobbing, 
Bioop! Broop! 


Crimson hands and crimson dresses, 
Crimson on the peasants’ tresses, 
Boop! Boop! 


Printed captions on the bulletin board 
helped us to watch the march of events in 
the story, since the happenings in this novel 
often become confusing. Under the head- 
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ings “Paris” and “London” we kept track 
of the important events. Thus, separating 
essentials from non-essentials, we developed 
a useful study habit as we read. 

The ability to distinguish between style 
and content in reading developed also. On 
the bulletin board we had been noting the 
main events in the content of the novel; 
while reading we observed Dickens’ use of 
humor or comic relief and his unusual use 
of foreshadowing; we searched for other 
evidences of his style. 

Coming to English class fresh from his- 
tory, the pupils began to question whether 
or not Dickens had exaggerated conditions 
at this time. By actual comparison of Dick- 
ens’ descriptions of conditions with source 
book readings in history, the boys and girls 
began to see that the French nation was, 
indeed, “rolling with exceeding smoothness 
down hill.” They also dipped into Victor 
Hugo’s Les Misérables and enjoyed Edwin 
Markham’s poem and Millet’s pictures of 
French peasant life. 

From history class came the habit of do- 
ing research work before an activity was 
begun. The pupils were reading to get the 
historical background of the story for three 
days before we began the novel itself. Even 
after the activity work had begun, a painter 
or an artist, as he termed himself, often 
needed to do a bit of research work before 
he decided how to color a peasant’s blouse 
or Jacques Three’s headdress. 

A discussion of cause and effect in history 
class led the pupils to look for this in their 
reading. Here they discovered the happen- 
ings which one girl of thirteen describes 
thus in a poem called “The Guillotine”: 


Swords flash! 
Axes crash! 


Number one. 


Cries of pain 
Now will wane 
Thirty-two. 
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No more seen 
On guillotine, 
All is done. 

Here they realized that these happenings 
were actually the natural result of the social, 
economic, and political status of the peasant 
class; that with or without Marie Antoinette, 
Louis XVI, and their extravagance, the 
French Revolution would have occurred. 
The causes were there, and the outcome 
was a logical one. As one boy expressed it, 
“This study helped us to sense the meaning 
of the old Biblical phrase, ‘the sins of the 
fathers’”; while another added, “But the 
problems of ‘the man with the hoe’ are not 
yet all solved. We'll have to do something 
about them ourselves.” 

The history teacher watched these pupils 
note that while the republican ideas of gov- 
ernment survived, this republic of blood and 
fire could not and did not live. Here there 
was a lesson in the ability to sift events of 
lasting influence from those of temporary 
influence. Notes were made and frequently 
referred to as the reading progressed. 

Learning to look for the outstanding 
trends in history became another goal to 
strive for, as the history pupils saw the 
trend toward democracy and a republic of 
fear and horror change to a desire for 
monarchy on the part of the people. For 
as the republic which had promised “Lib- 
erty, Equality, and Fraternity” brought with 
it only horror and terror, a monarchy again 
became an ideal form of government. 

This whole unit, of course, had been an 
exercise in the periodizing of history rather 
than in the mastery of dates in studying 
history. There were Madame de Pompa- 
dour and that early Louis, Marie Antoinette 
and Louis XVI, “strutting and fretting their 
little hour upon the stage” of this period; 
here lurched tired and worn peasants with 
low brows and sunken eyes in company 
with these Jacobins who figured so largely 
in the Revolution. “The Reign of Terror,” 

















INTEGRATION THROUGH THE ARTS 


the “Rights of Man,” and the “Old Régime” 
—all of these catchwords of the period be- 
longed here and in no other setting by the 
time the unit was finished. 

One weakness in unit teaching often lies 
in our art techniques; these our district had 
been trying to strengthen. As we worked 
on our pictures and frieze, such questions 
as these came up: Should the prison in the 
background be larger or smaller than the 
men in the foreground of our picture? 
Should it be higher on the paper or lower? 
(Previously, most of our pupils had received 
litle or no training in these art principles, 
which would seem elementary to urban 
children who have constantly received train- 
ing in art.) In Miss Mathias’ book, Art in 


I9I 
the Elementary School, the pupils discovered 
the answers to many of these questions, and 
the work of improving art techniques was 
begun. 

The art teacher’s talk on color, given 
just as we were beginning to paint our frieze, 
helped us to choose colors correctly. The 
principle of proportion we did not stress 
sufficiently and, as a result, the figures in 
the frieze were not so satisfactory. Another 
time, we must plan to work more closely 
with the art teacher. However, when the 
unit was completed, we teachers felt that 
the word “Réveille,” the title of our original 
class poem, well expressed our own frame of 
mind as to the possibilities of unit teaching 
among “specialists.” 


THE INTEGRATION OF THE CURRICULUM 
THROUGH THE ARTS: 


Mantey E. Irwin 


Director, Division of Instruction, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


While the social pattern in America was 
simple, knowledge limited, and_ school 
equipment almost unknown, the task of the 
teacher and the supervisor was relatively 
easy. But with the growth of a more com- 
plex social pattern, the greater demands for 
universal education, the extension of com- 
pulsory school attendance, the increase of 
knowledge, and the increase of equipment, 
the work of the teacher has become much 
more difficult. 

It has, therefore, been necessary for those 
engaged in education to specialize in their 
work. Specialization should result in greater 
concentration upon the task to be done. 
According to one point of view, the task in 
education is to provide for the best possible 
development of each individual. However, 


it is said that when specialization was first 
put into practice in the schools, it was found 
that some teachers lost sight of the child 
and centered the work about subject matter. 
It then seemed necessary to integrate or cor- 
relate the work of the different teachers in 
some way so that the school would be an 
integral part of the child’s life rather than a 
place where knowledges and skills alone 
were developed. 

Several plans which aim to integrate the 
work in the schools and of the pupil have 
been advocated by various specialists and 
tried out in a number of schools. Four of 
these plans are reviewed here because they 
are more or less representative of those in 
most common practice. 

One of the plans of integration permits 


1Read before the Art Section of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Atlantic City, Feb- 


Tuary, 1935. 
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the child to select an activity in terms of a 
school subject and to go to the rooms of the 
subject matter specialists for the knowledges 
and skills that he needs to carry forward the 
work which is related to that subject. The 
child can then integrate these experiences 
in carrying through his daily work. How- 
ever, it has been said that, with teachers un- 
prepared for such a departure from the usual 
procedure, and with the increasing number 
of pupils in a classroom, instead of the 
child choosing his activities the teacher is 
likely to set up activities at which the child 
must work. Such activities are then often 
artificial, and therefore they do not appeal 
to the child’s interests and frequently do not 
even meet his needs. With few exceptions, 
the conditions were said to be little if any 
better than they were before such correla- 
tion was attempted. 

Another attempt to integrate and correlate 
school work has been to make one school 
subject or an activity the center of the cur- 
riculum and to build all school activities 
about it. This type is developed by either 
of two closely related methods. In one, a 
school subject such as elementary science, 
social studies, art, or manual training is 
made the core of the child’s activity; in the 
second, some activity outside of school, such 
as Clean-up Week, Special Days, Good 
Speech Week, is made the core of the child’s 
activity. The promoters of these plans ap- 
parently interpreted correlation to mean 
“core related,” in which each specialist 
thinks his subject is the core. 

Such correlation has been criticized as 
being inadequate, not because subject mat- 
ter can not or should not be related, but 
because (1) a school subject and not the 
child is made the fundamental unit; (2) 
the correlations so constructed are not built 
around the child’s interests; and (3) the 
child is not made conscious of the social 
and practical generalizations which may be 
drawn from these activities. 
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The third plan of correlation may be 
called the generalization method. It is 
based upon the same general objectives of 
education as those formulated for the other 
plans already discussed, and employs the 
usual school subjects. With the objectives 
of education more clearly defined, educators 
have agreed that experience with subject 
matter is merely a means by which the child 
is fitted to live in a social group. Instead of 
setting objectives in terms of subject matter 
alone, curriculum builders set objectives in 
terms of knowledges and skills, habits, and 
attitudes or character traits. It is recognized 
that school subjects may contribute to these 
objectives, but it is also recognized that the 
child will not make the necessary generaliza- 
tions unless the teacher gives him proper 
guidance. In terms of the new objectives, 
activities of each school subject have elements 
common to those of other subjects. In one 
subject activity the elements A, B, and D may 
be present; in another, the elements B, C, and 
E; and in another, the elements A, C, and 
F. A, B, and C are each common to two 
activities, while D, E, and F represent the 
skills and knowledges peculiar to their own 
subjects. The implication is that the child 
will respond in a given way when he is 
confronted with a situation that contains 
the element A, provided the teacher has 
helped him to make the proper generaliza- 
tion. If A and B appear often enough in 
school situations, the child will be more 
likely to respond in the same way when he 
meets these elements in situations outside 
of school. More specifically, if A represents 
neatness, and the child must be neat in 
arithmetic, handwriting, and English, and 
in his other personal habits at school, he is 
very likely to be neat in life situations out- 
side of school, if the teacher helps him 
gradually to realize and then to generalize 
his experiences of being neat. If B repre- 
sents codperation, and the child is led to 
codperate in many life situations in school, 
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he will be inclined to codperate in other 
situations, if he has been brought to realize 
that codperation is important in all human 
relations. 

The fourth plan of integration is based 
upon child integration rather than upon 
subject-matter integration. Advocates of 
this plan emphasize the processes of child 
development. Schoolrooms are thought of 
as places where children are helped to ex- 
press themselves, where the intellectual, the 
emotional, the physical, and the social as- 
pects of the individual may be given oppor- 
tunities for development. Thus we begin 
to see the effects of Gestalt psychology, 
which states that no experience is an iso- 
lated affair, but that the whole organism is 
affected by each experience. Advocates of 
this method of integration are only trying 
to make use of additional knowledges about 
learning which have been made known and 
are trying to adapt as their own the newer 
philosophies which have been formulated. 
The objectives of education are said to be 
stated in the same terms as those for other 
plans of integration, but the approaches for 
realizing these objectives are different. The 
outcomes of such instruction are said to 
be in terms of child integration. The teacher 
must provide an opportunity for the child 
to express himself by working with the 
materials, tools, and equipment provided. 
However, the success of such a plan again 
depends upon the degree to which teachers 
are able to free themselves from the thought 
of covering a given amount of ground in 
subject matter and in keeping the sequence 
of the subject matter in its logical order. 
Teachers must be able to live with children, 
sharing their enthusiasm, adopting stand- 
ards of achievement, and guiding the pupils 
to appraise themselves in terms of their 
own needs and potentialities. 

Probably all four of these plans should be 
used more than they are today. The first 
plan may be encouraged in such activities 
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as are carried on in manual training courses 
or in one of the social studies. An example 
is the construction of an article which re- 
quires work in mechanical drawing, man- 
ual training, or the electrical shop. Another 
example is the study of the City of London 
or the deserts of Arabia. 

The second plan furnishes opportunity for 
articulating the city agencies outside the 
school which are extremely valuable to chil- 
dren’s life experiences. At one time an 
activity may be built around one subject 
with contributions from other fields of sub- 
ject matter and at another time an activity 
may be built around an entirely different 
subject with contributions from the related 
fields of subject matter. For example, the 
activities pertaining to Clean-up Week may 
be tied up closely with social science, but 
they may draw upon arithmetic, English, 
health, and the arts. 

The third plan furnishes opportunity for 
codrdinating and articulating the child’s 
school experience so that one teacher’s ef- 
forts may reinforce another’s in assisting 
the child to develop desirable skills, habits, 
and attitudes so that he may generalize 
from the common elements in them and 
apply his generalizations to other life ex- 
periences. Such studies as go forward un- 
der this plan are usually tied together by 
some large, unifying theme which forms 
the interest center around which the child’s 
integration occurs. 

The fourth plan has been called the crea- 
tive approach. It furnishes opportunity for 
the child to plan, to think, and finally to 
express himself in terms of his individual 
needs. He can express himself through any 
media available and through any channel 
which fits his mood, temperament, and 
aptitude. His method of expression must 
necessarily then be in the field of one of 
the arts—expression in language, in music, 
in construction, in dance, in drama, as well 
as the other fine arts. Running through all 
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these media ate opportunities for the ex- 
pression of the artistic and the beautiful, 
for the application of art principles in ex- 
pressing oneself effectively in the workaday 
world and for appreciation of the cultural 
aspects of these art subjects. In speaking 
of the application of art in the workaday 
world, I am sure that advocates of this 
method are not unmindful of the fact that 
“beauty is its own excuse for being,” that 
culture should play an important part in 
our society. But, they ask, does not culture 
come through self-expression? Does not 
appreciation come through participation? 
Do not experiences of the child help him to 
interpret the experiences of others? Do not 
his joys help him to share the joys of others? 

I want now to give two illustrations of 
attempts to integrate the curriculum by 
methods in which the arts have played a 
large part. The first is used quite generally 
in Detroit, while the second is used in rela- 
tively few schools. 

In Detroit, the art course in approximately 
one-half of the elementary schools is known 
as “general arts.” The general arts room is 
the laboratory for much of the construction 
work of the school. In it are carried on such 
activities as drawing, puppetry, clay model- 
ing, soap carving, woodwork, sewing, and 
all the other activities which were included 
in domestic science, manual training, and so- 
called drawing and painting. The interest 
maintained through boys and girls working 
together instead of in separate groups as 
formerly, and the opportunity for correla- 
tion with other activities, have marked this 
course for success. 

In this work the teachers are able to de- 
velop art ideals, appreciations, knowledges, 
and skills in the pupils, because the course 
is taught primarily by teachers especially 
trained for the work, who have had con- 
siderable art experience and who are able 
to see the relation of art to all materials 
with which the pupils work. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The task of the teacher in the general arts 
course is to relate the work in the general 
arts room to the larger units of work of the 
school. The course of study makes pro- 
vision for a number of major units. Let us 
take, for example, one which is commonly 
used, namely, “Foods and Utensils.” It js 
suggested that foods and utensils be studied 
in relation to (1) household management, 
(2) social and industrial relationships, (3) 
esthetic practice and historic background, 
Each of these sub-topics, such as household 
management, is in turn divided into four 
topics. For example, under household man- 
agement are discussed (1) food values and 
meal planning, (2) food preparation, kinds 
of tools and utensils used, (3) sanitation 
and care of tools, use of utensils, and (4) 
foods and utensils maintenance. Social and 
industrial relations as related to foods was 
likewise divided into four parts: (1) sources 
of material and classification, (2) process of 
production, (3) marketing, sales, and buy- 
ing practices, (4) economic aspects. The 
esthetic practice and historic background of 
foods was divided into the following topics: 
(1) table service and decoration, (2) hos- 
pitality and manners, (3) historical data, 
and (4) fine arts. 

In the first grade the course of study 
contains some of the following suggestions: 


1. Learning to select suitable combinations 
of foods which are body builders and 
necessary to growth. 

2. Picturing a healthy boy or girl and the 
foods which he or she must eat. 

3. Drawing symbolic pictures to show a 
series of good lunches. 

4. Planning simple salads of fruits and 
vegetables showing color and arranging 
in cut paper. 

5. Classifying foods as to plant or animal 
source. 

6. Designing a series of small posters to 
show good food alphabet. 

7. Developing large free water-color paint- 
ings to show how food is carried and 


sold. 
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. Demonstrating how to set a table for a 


dolls’ luncheon. 


. Planning and making invitations for a 


real party to be given on some special 
occasion. 


. Collecting samples of colored paper 


linens suitable for breakfast, lunch, and 
picnics. 

Observing pictures, slides, and sculpture 
in the auditorium, art room, or library, 
in the school. 


It will be impossible to list the progression 
of these activities from grade to grade. How- 
ever, it may be worth while to note some of 
the activities which are suggested for the 
sixth grade under the same unit. 


I. 


“Nn CUNT 


13. 


Listing foods supplying energy and 
building materials in relation to the 
caloric unit. 


. Developing a cover for a class recipe 


book. 


. Planning an advertisement for a certain 


food. 


. Cutting notices from daily papers, maga- 


zines, or advertisements. 


. Planning a chart showing local imports 


of food products. 


. Illustrating a trip through any food fac- 


tory, a bakery, or a cannery. 


. Planning a display notice for a Saturday 


food sale. 


. Planning ideas to emphasize the need for 


cooperation between living standards and 
production. 


. Developing shadow pictures showing 


proper ways of meeting problems in pub- 
lic places. 


. Coloring pictures showing the use of 


machines in the growing, preparing, and 
serving of foods. 


. Observing pictures, slides, sculpture in 


the Public Library, Institute of Arts, 
Pewabic Pottery. 


- Developing dramatization, pageantry, 


living pictures, tableaux. 
Analyzing color, kind and amount, and 
making scales in crayon and toned paper. 


These are only a few of the activities 
which are suggested for the general arts 
toom. Other aspects of the topics are taken 
up in the other rooms in the building. 
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In the child’s efforts to discover and 
formulate the background of information 
necessary to motivate his activity in the 
medium of concrete materials, he naturally 
draws upon his entire school experience and 
upon his experience in the home and the 
community. The elementary school cur- 
riculum in its various phases not only pro- 
vides incentive for expression in the general 
arts, but is in turn itself interpreted in a 
new light to the child through his art ac- 
tivities. The general arts room is not only 
a laboratory for the school but the course is 
designed to develop in children a funda- 
mental and essential understanding of those 
basic materials, processes, and tools which 
are most closely related to the life interests 
and needs of children. 

As noted in the suggested activities, the 
materials utilized are those commonly used 
in everyday life. These include: wood, tex- 
tiles, fabrics, fibers, clay, concrete, plaster 
of Paris, reed, paper, straw board, paints, 
dyes, crayons, pencils, and pen and ink. 
The tools used are limited to those needed 
in the ordinary home, such as woodworking 
tools, sawing tools, and cardboard and paper 
construction tools. The equipment for the 
room is selected with reference to its flexi- 
bility and usefulness for socialized group 
activity. Each general arts room is equipped 
with twelve tables with saw boards, forty- 
eight chairs, four woodworking benches, 
two sewing machines, one gas plate, one 
sink, and suitable built-in cabinets for the 
storage of materials and tools. Book cloth, 
brushes, eyelets, linoleum, needles, paint, 
different colored papers, thread, thumb 
tacks, and twine are all supplied for the 
pupils’ use. 

Thus we see that there is opportunity for 
the pupil to carry on many of the things 
which he is unable to undertake in the 
regular home room, which is not equipped 
with the materials. Of course in each ac- 
tivity in which the pupil appears, basic art 
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principles are used. These consist of de- Detroit we see more of this work than we spor 
sign, color, fixtures, and technique. Whether saw a few years ago. The names of a few § ciati 
a child is designing a home with beautiful of the units may suggest some of the work § fact 
surroundings or modeling with clay, he is undertaken and show specifically what § The 
assisted in using the basic art principles many of the teachers are doing. In one § hom 
which are thought to be fundamental to school in Detroit the work was organized § thes 
the execution of all activities that can be about safety; in another, how Detroit is fed; § wert 


developed at his level. in another, how Detroit gets its water sup- §f the 
Regardless of the subject which pupils ply; in another, dolls from many lands; in § like 
are studying in the schools, it is studied in another, international relationships. mat 


its relation to the work that can be done in The last unit, international relationships, | T 
the general arts room. When the pupils in will illustrate the way in which such units § usec 
the social science classes are studying the are worked out. In English, the pupils § art 
southern states, they design the homes and gave oral reports and wrote essays on the § prol 
the grounds of the southern plantation. origin and the international influence of ing. 
These are studied in relation to the homes sport. In the social science room they stud- § of ' 
and grounds in Detroit. Puppets which are ied the physical factors of Europe. In the § trib 
prepared in the general arts room are used auditorium a marionette play was prepared, J wet 
for plays in the auditorium. References are showing the costumes, habits, and ways and | fer 
looked up and used in the school library, manners of people the world over. In the § for 
and poetry and other forms of literature art room the pupils prepared the materials J | 
are studied in the literature room. In the which were used in other rooms. They § nec 
music room the songs are related to the studied the culture, the art, music, and § swe 
country which pupils are studying. When literature of the people in different Euro- § bef 
the pupils are studying Europe in the social pean countries. In the arithmetic classes § wh 
studies, the art room provides an oppor- the pupils studied problems concerning the f the 
tunity for the study of costumes worn by matter of “interest” on our national war 
people of different nationalities. In the debt. In the gymnasium a study was made 
general arts room the costumes are made of the recreational activities of the people | 2 
for dolls and puppets. In the music room around the world. This was presented in 
the songs of those countries are sung and the form of sports, games, and dances. In} : 
dances of those countries are practised in the opinion of the teacher the unit of work 
the gymnasium. Thus the child gets an served as an integration of the entire school 
appreciation of the life of people in other program. Through it children developed 
lands. He learns some of their customs and an appreciation of close interrelationship 
habits, and discovers that they are like us and interdependence of man. They gained 
in many respects. a better understanding of the cultures of the 

As I read the literature on curriculum people in Europe. They developed powers 
making which has been published in recent of investigation and experimentation 
years, I sense a growing tendency to through application of learned facts. They 
organize the work of a whole school developed skills and techniques through 
about some large unifying theme which creative work. This unit provided for club 
will permeate all rooms in the build- activities, for the interpretation of the physi- 
ing. This seems to be true in California cal aspects of the various countries, of the 
and Virginia, Texas and South Dakota, and people, their food, clothing, shelter, habits, 
in many states and cities lying between. In and customs, occupation, education, music, 
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sports, and art. Children gained an appre- 
ciation of the methods of farming, manu- 
facturing, transportation, communication. 
They analyzed the architectural types of 
homes of the various people and compared 
these with modern trends in building. They 
were assisted in a study of the language of 
the people. They learned that these people, 
like us, express themselves in dance, dra- 
matics, prose, poetry, and the like. 

Throughout these activities the arts were 
used not only for a better appreciation of 
att itself but also in solving the particular 
problems on which the pupils were work- 
ing. It became the method of expression 
of what pupils had learned. The arts con- 
tributed to the activities in which the pupils 
were engaged and the activities of the dif- 
ferent rooms in turn supplied a life situation 
for the application of the arts. 

In planning any unit of work it is quite 
necessary that supervisors and teachers an- 
swer for themselves the following questions 
before putting into operation activities 
which are intended to integrate the work of 


the school : 


1. Are the proposed activities of interest to 
the child? Has he helped to plan them? 

2. Is the child, rather than a subject, the 
center of the activities? 

3. Are the activities such that the child may 
generalize in terms of life, both inside and 
outside of school? 

4. Does the activity besides giving needed 
skills and knowledges contribute to the 
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realization of the general objectives of 
education? 

5. Are the elements that contribute to atti- 
tudes or character traits obvious enough 
that generalizations may be made readily? 

6. Are both teachers and pupils who are tak- 
ing part in the activities conscious of the 
unity in each activity? 

7. Do the activities induce the pupils to put 
forth their greatest effort wihout unduly 
discouraging any individual? 

8. Does the activity lead the child to express 
himself through the medium best fitted 
to his needs? 

g. Have the other agencies of the life of the 
child been integrated with his school life? 


I find at the conclusion of this paper that 
I have not discussed the topic assigned to 
me. In my own thinking I have been more 
concerned with the arts in an integrated cur- 
riculum than with integrating the curricu- 
lum through the arts. During the last few 
years, when attacks have been made on the 
arts, I fear that too often we school people 
have been rather short-sighted in our de- 
fense of the fine arts. We need to think of 
the arts as a part of the whole program 
and not as subjects which need to be de- 
fended or contrasted with the so-called 
fundamental subjects. The arts need no de- 
fense. They are themselves fundamental 
subjects. They can be and are being used 
in every school activity, becoming an in- 
tegral part of the program, and are no 
longer isolated as something attached or 
added to an already crowded curriculum. 
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English and social studies seem to have 
received the greatest attention in schools 
where the idea of integration has been ini- 
tiated. In some schools, where English is 
not given credit as having content of its 
own, but is offered as a service subject, social 
sciences receive major attention and courses 
are set up under the titles of Social Culture, 
Orientation, The World in Which We Live, 
Humanities, and sundry others. The con- 
tent of the offerings varies markedly. The 
criteria justifying the content are lacking in 
most instances. The aims and goals are fre- 
quently irrelevant. A critical analysis re- 
veals a very superficial selection and fusion 
of materials, smacking more of the choice 
of the instructor than of the needs of the 
youth for whom it is planned. 

The methods used in the integration of 
social studies with English vary quite as 
much as the nature of the content offered, 
and probably rightly so, since the same con- 
tent offered by different teachers to different 
groups demands a different approach in each 
case. Then, too, we cannot escape the fact 
that teachers with an English background 
will give major emphasis to literature, and 
the social science teachers to history or eco- 
nomics or sociology. Even this would not be 
so serious a problem were it not for the 
further fact that interdepartmental difficul- 
ties arise which frequently check the ad- 
vance of an integrated plan and set up seri- 
ous administrative problems. Added to these 
difficulties we have one which is applicable 
to practically every curriculum innovation— 
at least on the secondary level—that of set- 


ting up clearly and definitely a point of de- 


parture for the classroom teacher. Too 
frequently the golden flash of an idea is ren- 
dered blurred to the keenest mental eye 
upon the screen of action because it lacks 
definiteness of outline and perspective—like 
the proverbial courses of study, conceived 
and created by enthusiastic members of a de- 
partment under the direction of a curriculum 
expert, that are never made an intelligible 
instrument in the hands of the teachers who 
must use them. It appears as an almost in- 
surmountable task to change the present 
practices of composition instruction, an im- 
portant factor in the English program, be- 
cause the English teachers, it is claimed, lack 
the necessary subject matter content and ex- 
pend their energies in the arduous and im- 
practicable task of grading papers, while the 
social studies teachers are charged with in- 
ability to read and write and hence are held 
incompetent to guide and instruct youth in 
the mechanics of expression. It seems al- 
most preposterous to accept these charges 
and go on assuming that a high school 
teacher with a master’s degree has not ac- 
quired a knowledge of subject matter and 
a technic of expression equal to or better than 
that of a sophomore in high school. I think 
we all agree that such an assumption is 
absurd and hence we can go on with our 
plan of integration. 

Suppose, then, a pupil writes a paper in 
social studies, in the biological sciences, or 
in another field to satisfy the requirements 
of an assignment—which has always hap- 
pened in well-regulated schools; the depart- 
ment so grading it can well give it content 
as well as mechanical scrutiny. This, then, 
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isa step in the direction of integration, and 
this type of procedure can well be accepted 
in a social studies-English set-up. Such 
practices now appear; in many schools they 
have appeared in the essay and short-story 
classes and are emphasizing the reading of 
historical novels and magazines on subjects 
vital to the understanding and appreciation 
of a cultural course for secondary pupils. 


Dramatic ArTs 


One of the offerings in the department of 
English is the study of the classics for ap- 
preciation and interpretation. The morpho- 
logical treatment is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence and the ecological setting is given 
predominance. Characters are given a true 
environment in every plot or incident and 
the significant traits and unique qualities are 
given major emphasis through dramatiza- 
tion. Members of the group choose their 
characters on the basis of their ability to por- 
tray them in the changing scenes. 

The field of dramatic arts offers unique 
opportunity for integration in that it is not 
restricted as to content or method. 

A class in Oral Shakespeare, called the 
Drama Workshop, not only studies the great 
classics but stresses character study and scenes 
to the point where the members of the group 
definitely adjust themselves to specific types 
of characterizations in which they can excel. 
In this workshop much creative work is 
done, leading to the organization of and 
affiliation with local play clubs, and supple- 
menting the Players’ Guild, a city organiza- 
tion. Nothing can be more nearly ideal 
for the development of an integrated per- 
sonality than this. It might be said here 
that the Drama Workshop provides an ave- 
nue for creative expression for the gifted in 
this field and results in the creation of orig- 
inal plays, in the more critical study of the 
drama, and incidentally in a comprehensive 
study of plays, players, and playing in the 
theaters of many lands. To this is added 
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stage craft, art, music, and directing plays, 
all of which add to the richness of the ex- 
periences of youth in this field. 


SPEAKERS BuREAU 


This form of dramatic art includes dra- 
matic reading and public speaking. Here, 
as in composition, the content is frequently 
irrelevant to the interests of the speaker and 
audience, since in too many instances the 
major emphasis is placed upon poise, deliv- 
ery, and general stage presence before foot- 
lights. 

In the Long Beach system the Speakers’ 
Bureau uses for its content the needs of the 
school and community, and for its stage and 
audience the school and community organi- 
zations. In these experiences the pupils 
grow in wisdom and power and understand- 
ing. By these contacts, attitudes are molded 
and often transformed and a sense of ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities of the school 
to the community and vice versa is de- 
veloped. 

The nature and character of this work 
vary according to the interests and abilities 
of the pupils, thereby giving due recognition 
to individual differences. For example, 
every member of the Speakers’ Bureau is 
required to prepare one or two ten- or fif- 
teen-minute addresses, on a theme selected 
by the pupil. After the pupil has prepared 
the offering, he presents it to the members 
of his class, who criticize and offer construc- 
tive suggestions. Revision follows and, after 
final approval by the group, the pupil is 
ready to fill engagements in the school and 
community organizations. 

One of the commendable contributions of 
the Speakers’ Bureau to the community this 
year was that of a symposium on the theme, 
“Youth Looks at War and Peace.” Eight 
different points of view were presented by 
eight pupils as follows: 


1. Significance of the Problem, by Mary 
Wright 
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- Lessons Taught by the World War, by 
Nellie Clark 

. The Makers of Munitions, by Jay Moss 

. Military Defense, by Jean Scheidecker 

- Moral Defense, by Willard Robinson 

. Existing Peril to Peace, by Robert Foote 

. Current Proposals to Insure Peace, by 
Allen Gillian 

. Create a Great Peace, by George Probst 


oN AMIS Ww 


The effectiveness of the offering was meas- 
ured by the fact that the symposium, re- 
quiring more than an hour for presentation, 
was given before six or more large audi- 
ences in the community. 

It might be said here that inter-school de- 
bates have long since been replaced by the 
discussion of current issues, where the em- 
phasis is placed upon the merits of the facts 
presented on each side and where the de- 
baters on each side are chosen from all the 
high schools of the system. By this plan all 
the petty inter-school vices are removed and 
a scholarly presentation of facts is the result 
of the new enterprise. 


PuHysICAL AND BIOLOGICAL ScIENCES 


I am of the opinion that every child, be- 
fore leaving the high school or junior college, 
should know something of the laws of na- 
ture and their application in the world in 
which he must live, and I know there are 
few who will dispute this claim. I do not 
subscribe to the traditional notion that every 
child profits by technical physical or biologi- 
cal content. In fact, I doubt if more than 
twenty-five per cent of those electing either 
physics or chemistry gain enough from the 
experience to justify the time and effort in- 
volved. I do believe such courses should be 
offered to those who can profit by them. 

I do not subscribe to the thesis that the 
seventy-five per cent, therefore, should be 
exposed to a diluted course of either physics 
or chemistry by making it less quantitative 
and more qualitative. What we need here 
is a general course involving the laws gov- 
erning our physical universe and their ap- 
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plication to situations within the range of 
the child’s ability to grasp and to appreciate 
them. 

Since the processes of life are not alone 
biological, but chemical and physical as well, 
it is obvious that the child could profit by a 
clearer knowledge and understanding of the 
basic processes and fundamental principles 
governing scientific phenomena in the world 
about him. Such a course was introduced 
into one of our schools about five years ago 
as an experiment for special and low groups, 
Today the course is elected by ten per cent 
of the students, including some of the best 
science students, as an exploratory course. It 
marks the end of science study for many and 
the beginning for the selected few, who 
pursue a more technical course later, thus 
making the specified science courses purer 
and more comprehensive as well as more 
technical. This assumption, I am conscious, 
is too sweeping, and subject to serious ques- 
tioning, but the evidence to date points to 
the confirmation of my claim. 

The most effective method in this field for 
integration is that of the extensive use of 
materials in the form of exhibits and demon- 
strations. Little, if any, individual labora- 
tory work is deemed essential in the reali- 
zation of goals set up in this course. I might 
say that field trips are valuable adjuncts to 
this course as are visual aids in the form of 
lantern slides and motion pictures. In one 
of our local high schools a general biology 
course is offered, supplemented by the pic- 
tures of a microscopic camera showing a 
large variety of plant and animal life and 
stages of plant and animal development, 
taken on the campus by the instructor and 
in the presence of his classes, and some 
taken in summer camps and on field trips. 
This same institution also uses its own 
campus as its major content for the study 
of landscaping. 

There is little need for individual work of 
the traditional type in this or any other sci- 
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ence course, since the telling demonstration 
method suffices adequately to meet the needs 
and interests of the large majority of the 
pupils. The remaining few can avail them- 
selves of the technical courses in the sciences 
offered in the later years. 


Mopern LANGUAGES 


The field of the modern languages seems 
to lend itself rather readily to integration, 
especially since the educators have made the 
courageous confession that the three major 
objectives of a language course are never 
and can never be realized by that ninety 
per cent of students who take such courses 
for three years or less. While we must allow 
the ten per cent to continue the study of 
modern languages to their hearts’ content, 
we cannot be justified in rendering the 
ninety per cent mentally insolvent by mean- 
ingless translations and hopeless endeavor 
to make themselves understood through 
speech. We can, however, find objectives 
that are realizable through an integrated 
course with history, literature, music, and 
att. For after all a pupil will find much 
pleasure and profit in knowing more about 
a civilization through the study of its most 
direct form of communication, its language. 


MATHEMATICS 


Since we spoke of the frequent use of the 
term, service subject, as applied to English, 
the same may be said of mathematics. It is 
atool subject and plays a réle in practically 
every form of integration or fusion of sub- 
ject matter, but it also has a content of its 
own. “It is both abstract and concrete. It 
is abstract in that it is a logical structure 
based upon certain postulated foundations. 
It is concrete because it can be brought into 
correspondence without intuitive notions of 
number and space and with a rational in- 
terpretation of the physical universe in which 
we live.” 

The line of demarcation between abstract 
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mathematics and philosophy or logic is dif- 
ficult to determine today. Pierce defines 
mathematics as a science that draws neces- 
sary conclusions. However, it lends itself 
to integration but probably not on the sec- 
ondary level. It is my firm conviction, how- 
ever, that something can and should be 
done to make mathematical principles and 
processes available to most children on the 
secondary level for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the learning process in an integration 
situation. To this end, emphasis may well 
be placed upon functional thinking in the 
field of mathematics. Time is a factor too 
frequently neglected in the teaching of 
mathematics, and it is of tremendous im- 
portance in a heterogeneous group, where 
individual differences appear in rate rather 
than in ability of performance. Provision 
in this field for individual differences, espe- 
cially with respect to the rate of performance, 
has been made through self-administering 
and self-testing units for first and second 
year algebra and trigonometry, and the plan 
has been operated successfully in a number 
of classes over a period of five years. Some 
of the merits of the unit plan have been 
found to be economy of time, greater skill in 
the solution of problems; greater power in 
initiative and originality; and definite evi- 
dence of retention of fundamental principles 
for use in mathematical situations growing 
out of physical science and commercial fields. 

It has also been discovered that the “mas- 
tery unit plan” is self-motivating and leads 
to a deeper appreciation and understanding 
of mathematics, its concepts and processes. 


ComMMERCIAL SuBJECTS 


Beginning bookkeeping has for years re- 
vealed problems similar to those of other 
academic offerings. A large per cent of 
pupils enrolling in this field failed to real- 
ize values justifying their time and effort 
and to this end a general curriculum has 
been set up for all first semester students, 
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giving them a knowledge of fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping, together with 
business principles and practices everyone 
should know, leaving the vocational empha- 
sis to the second semester and second year. 

In the field of typing, definite modifica- 
tions of the first year offerings have been 
effected. “Typing for use” has begun to be 
a slogan in the junior high school and car- 
ries through the sophomore (tenth) year of 
the senior high school. Accuracy and form 
are given greater emphasis and speed is given 
minimum consideration, yet specific stand- 
ards are maintained throughout the course. 

Courses in law and salesmanship have be- 
come less formal and deal with practical 
situations. The law course is usually pre- 
sented by the case method, through which 
the pupil is introduced to the technic of 
analysis and synthesis, which he finds both 
interesting and profitable tools in other sub- 
ject fields. The contacts which pupils in 
this course make with men in the legal pro- 
fession and in courts have definite integra- 
tive value. Of course I am not claiming 
that this general conclusion would apply to 
schools where the traditional textbook 
method is used. Now, in the field of sales- 
manship, there is an obvious tendency to give 
the pupil an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of both the principles and practice of 
selling. Many experts are invited from the 
industrial field to talk to the classes and 
many pupils from these classes supply the 
emergency calls from industry and business 
during their school years. Many of these 
same students make lasting contacts with 
the business experts and find profitable em- 
ployment. It is exceedingly difficult not to 
presume that these contacts carry the pupils 
into fields of interest remotely related to 
salesmanship or law, thereby enriching their 
sense of values relative to business and pro- 
fessional relationships, or what might be 
called a codperative enterprise. 

The same might well be said of office 
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practice and business training, since all of 
these offerings are supplementary services to 
the general plan or concept of commerce 
and business. 


Art AaNnp Music 


These two cultural subjects are inseparable, 
require the same teaching technic, and have 
similar content. The symphony of tone 
compares favorably with the symphony of 
color. Both require mastery of fundamen- 
tals as a prerequisite to knowledges and 
skills and then, following in their wake, is 
appreciation. Glee clubs, orchestras, and 
numerous ensembles are called upon to ren- 
der service to the community. Such service 
is frequently used both in the community 
and in the school itself. To meet the spe- 
cial types of demands that are made upon 
the schools for this service, the courses in 
music have had to be modified markedly. 
Programs frequently call for dancing and 
stage work, as supplementary to the music. 
This calls into play the work of three or 
more departments in a school. For example, 
the stage work frequently requires special 
scenery and costumes, all of which are cre- 
ated by the pupils from the departments of 
art and home-making. In these departments 
the opportunities for integration are many. 
In fact in a few instances a definite attempt 
is made to fuse art and music with English 
and social studies—with some measure of 
success. Since the schools have provided a 
way for discovering the talents of youth in 
music, art, science, and mathematics, as well 
as in other fields of learning, the result is 
capitalization of human resources for voca- 
tional and avocational needs. Music and art 
especially have made their unique contribu- 
tions to worthy use of leisure in home and 
community, contributing richly to the cul- 
tural life and happiness of a commercialized 
people. It cannot be denied that art is find- 
ing its way into industry, and commercial 
enterprises, when one observes the marked 
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INTEGRATION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


changes in architecture, designs on labels of 
canned products, dress goods, china, house- 
hold wares, kitchen utensils, bridges, parks, 
advertisements and in city regional planning. 
Art has been too frequently conceived in the 
past as an activity of brush and paint. It 
should be far more than that even to the 
high school child. It is a creative act touch- 
ing the very heart of life in every sphere of 
experience, and has attitudes, ideals, and 
even character itself. 


INDUsTRIAL ARTs 


The vicarious experiences growing out of 
contacts with wood and metals, engines, elec- 
tric motors and generators, power machines 
and forges, even aside from the vocational 
aspect, are not only intensely interesting but 
significantly instructional and integrative. 
To develop in a child the power of visioning 
a beautifully stained and skilfully inlaid 
piece of furniture from rough, shapeless tim- 
bers is as markedly indicative of an art of 
learning as to conceive of a painting by 
viewing a can of paint and a brush, or a 
symphony by striking a few chords on a 
stringed instrument. We too often confuse 
rote memory of unrelated facts as the chief 
mark of learning. Definite meanings are 
assigned to achievement at a forge or on the 
lathe or in the print shop. Form, balance, 
accuracy of structure, beauty and perfection 
are some of the sacred attributes of indus- 
trial arts. In fact, this whole field is in- 
separably fused with art and mathematics 
and has a language all its own. The printer 
visions the page in the light of the whole and 
brings into play all the essential factors to 
make the whole attractive to the eye as well 
as appealing to the mind. Printing is both 
a science and an art and contributes richly 
to the integrative process in mental growth. 
The print shop no doubt brings into play, 
in the experience of the child, wider inter- 
ests and more varied activities than any other 
field of activity in the secondary school. 
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Practically all administrative forms are 
printed in this shop as are all programs for 
the school and the P. T. A. activities. Then 
add to this the school publications and in- 
numerable special tasks of a varied nature 
and it becomes evident that the pupil gains 
richly in skills, knowledges, and apprecia- 
tions in this department. 


HoMEMAKING 


In many schools this department is still 
classed as non-curricular. Be that as it may, 
I would like to challenge the reader to point 
out any so-called “solid” of major curricu- 
lum offering which affords a better means 
of worth-while intellectual discipline and 
value. This department integrates with art, 
science, literature, mathematics, and the so- 
cial sciences. Sewing, cooking, and child 
care are basic offerings, but these are richly 
supplemented with the study of nutrition, 
food values, chemistry, physics, interior deco- 
ration, textiles, home management, the art of 
selecting and buying, intelligent consump- 
tion, budgeting, and countless other fields 
of learning. It is my belief that this depart- 
ment contributes more fully to the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of citizenship than any 
other department on the secondary level. It 
has a definite contribution for the mentally 
dull, the gifted, the so-called average—it 
gives all children an opportunity to achieve 
at their own rate and on their own level. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 


Definite administrative changes have been 
made to initiate any form of integration and 
some of the most striking of these changes 
are worthy of interpretation in more com- 
plete detail. In one school, where an at- 
tempt is being made to initiate an integrated 
program in the social studies, two-hour 
periods are given to the course and the gen- 
eral schedule of the related subjects is so 
planned as to make the teachers available 
during the two hours. This applies defi- 
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nitely to art, music, and physical education. 
Frequent teacher-group conferences with 
supervisors and curriculum directors are nec- 
essary in the effective introduction of such 
a project. The chief danger involved under 
this plan is that it might revert to formal- 
ism of both instruction and subject matter. 

In my judgment, relative to our own work, 
the weakness resides in the fact that the en- 
tire plan, including content and method, 
received too little scrutiny as to goals and 
means of attainment, prior to its initiation. 
And in too many instances did we fail to 
integrate the teachers involved both in spirit 
and in purpose. 

The trouble with some of us educators is 
that we “do not stay put” long enough in 
any one innovation before we suggest a 
change. What we need above all else, and 
right now, is free trade in ideas and an open 
market for truth; then we can attack the 
problems more clearly and courageously. 
We are too often inclined to direct educa- 
tional movements and processes by remote 
control. 

One of the most courageous and far-reach- 
ing administrative changes in the secondary 
field is being made in the Woodrow Wilson 
High School under the direction of Principal 
Harry Moore. This is a plan of integration 
on a broad scale and has tremendous possi- 
bilities. 

Under this plan the students are enrolled 
in classes as under any good form of pro- 
cedure, but the student meets his classes only 
every other day, except in physical education. 
In short, he attends regular classes five times 
in two weeks. This gives him a forty-five- 
minute period in the morning and one in the 
afternoon in addition to his study hall and 
section period, in which he is permitted to 
exercise freedom, not to loaf, but to pursue 
his dominant interest or strengthen his posi- 
tion in a field in which he has found some 


difficulty. If the student is but an average 
or below average student in any or all fields 
assigned to him, he is definitely assigned to 
a place for work during these periods. 

The students who have been given this 
freedom of choice have registered significant 
improvement in scholarship, rate of learn- 
ing, power of expression, and social attitudes 
as has been demonstrated by objective meas- 
ures, their interest in the Speakers’ Bureau 
and Dramatic Arts, their attendance at and 
interest in extra-curricular activities, and by 
the marked increases in the membership in 
the scholarship honor society. This adminis- 
trative set-up has greatly facilitated the ex- 
periment in the fusion of English with the 
social studies for the sophomores and has 
definitely accentuated individual differences 
by rendering the weak weaker and the strong 
stronger. As a matter of fact, the groups are 
functioning more nearly true to capacity 
than under the old plan, and are making use 
of the opportunity for social interaction. 

Avocational interests under this plan re- 
ceive much greater emphasis and the above 
average students voluntarily assume the réle 
of leadership with greater spontaneity and 
interest than before. Illustrations: The tu- 
torial system of the scholarship society and 
the eliminating of police patrol even under 
a tent-housing system. 


CoNCLUSION 


In the absence of a cosmic concept of in- 
tegration, I have endeavored to point out 
the possibilities of so arranging subject mat- 
ter for the child as to set up an environment 
in which every child may find ample stimu- 
lation for participation in all forms of learn- 
ing activities, and then I hope that by some 
mysterious process that child may evolve an 
integrated personality ready to face the prob- 
lems of life sanely, intelligently, and cou- 
rageously. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 


Marion S. Van Liew 


Chief, Home Economics Education Bureau, State Education Department, Albany, New York 


The children were all sitting on the floor 
in the homemaking room, eating rice with 
chop sticks. Most of them were dressed in 
Chinese coats of various colors, decorated 
with quaint designs in Chinese patterns. So 
intent were they on the use of chop sticks 
that they paid little attention to a visitor. 
These fourth grade children were living a 
typical Chinese day. They wore clothes like 
Chinese boys and girls, ate Chinese food, 
used the eating utensils of Chinese children, 
and sat cross-legged as Chinese children sit 
when eating. Incidentally they learned 
about the place of rice in their own meals, 
how to plan a meal with rice in it, and what 
it does for their bodies; they saw it cooked 
in the homemaking room; and they were 
given opportunity to taste it if they were not 
accustomed to eating it. The Chinese coats 
the children had made, with the help of the 
homemaking teacher, from unbleached mus- 
lin dyed to suit the children’s desires, and 
stitched up on the sewing machine. The de- 
signs were put on later. This may have been 
the first experience for some of the children 
in using patterns, cutting out a garment, 
putting it together, and sewing it up. Boys 
fitted into this project with no question con- 
cerning the sewing activity. How real the 
study became! 

The foregoing example illustrates the share 
home economics may take in a unit of teach- 
ing in grade three or four. With the stimu- 
lus given to unit teaching all over the coun- 
try, a rich opportunity appears for the use 
of materials from this field. In reading over 
reports of children’s learning experiences, 
submitted by classroom teachers, one finds 


much home economics content. This was 
integrated, no doubt, without being labeled 
and may not even have been recognized as 
such by the teacher, so easily does it form an 
integral part of the unit of work. It is all 
the more satisfying to find it so closely tied 
to other subject matter that we hesitate to 
pull it out for labeling. 

This article is written, however, to call to 
the attention of teachers in the elementary 
grades the possibilities of broadening their 
work by the inclusion of home economics 
materials in the content of many units of 
work selected in these grades. It is my pur- 
pose also to call to the attention of teachers 
of home economics the opportunities for de- 
veloping broad programs of work in these 
grades by their codperation, and to point out 
to school administrators desirable ways of 
incorporating home economics into the work 
of the elementary grades. 

The children in the kindergarten are not 
too young to begin using these home eco- 
nomics materials. The making of vegetable 
soup in one kindergarten is a splendid ex- 
ample of the use of home economics content 
in that grade. Interest is created in chil- 
dren’s gain or loss in weight, the place of 
milk in the diet of the kindergarten child, 
in such good types of food as vegetables and 
fruit, the place of vegetables in meal plan- 
ning, buying vegetables, making and serving 
soup, learning some housekeeping duties, 
such as setting the table, clearing the table, 
washing dishes, and taking care of the left- 
over foods. Other content that might have 
been added to such a program of work is a 
discussion of the proper time for eating, 
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correct table manners, and making plans for 
preparing the soup. This may give the chil- 
dren their first contact with a recipe and its 
use. 

Since in grades one and two the emphasis 
in social studies is placed on social relation- 
ships, interdependence, and reciprocal duties, 
using as a basis the child’s immediate ex- 
periences in his neighborhood and home, 
there are innumerable ways, in fact there is 
virtually a need, for using much home eco- 
nomics content as a help in imparting mean- 
ing to the study. 

In studying simple occupations in the 
community, there is the neighborhood store 
to consider, the foods available at different 
times of the year, their costs, planning a 
child’s meals to include these foods, and even 
assisting in the preparation of a meal which 
can be used for the noon lunch. The care 
of these foods, as well as their value to the 
body, will become a part of the unit. In- 
terest in the care the groceryman takes of 
his store will stimulate an interest in the 
cleanliness of stores where food is handled. 
In considering how dealers help us and 
how we help them, a study can be made of 
the ethics of buying and selling. 

Some of these children are already going 
to the store to buy food for their mothers. 
Valuable points in choice of these foods 
may be taught—showing them how to buy 
to save money with no loss in the value of 
food; why packaged oatmeal rather than 
oatmeal in bulk, or vice versa, is best—all 
have value at this stage in their education. 

A visit to a farm may well motivate com- 
parison of the different duties of the farm 
homemaker and farm child with those of 
the city child. This in turn may motivate 
consideration of the daily schedule of time 
for duties and pleasures. 

When studying the home, one group of 
first grade children spent a period in the 
homemaking room playing at homemaking 
with father, mother, and children. This 


created an interest in the responsibilities of 
the father and mother of a family and in 
parent-child relationships. 

With the emphasis in grades three and 
four placed on the effects of the physical 
world upon the life, customs, and social re- 
lationships of people, home economics ma- 
terial plays a vital part. In organizing units 
to help children learn of the food, clothing, 
and shelter of early days, home economics 
materials can be used with much satisfac- 
tion to the children. For learning how the 
early people lived, dressed, what food they 
ate, etc., home economics can supply activi- 
ties and information, setting actual learning 
situations in classroom or homemaking de- 
partment. The typical home of early days 
may be set up, clothes may be made like 
those worn at the early period, and food 
common to those times prepared and eaten 
in dishes and with utensils used at that 
time. This may all be compared with the 
way we live now, the clothes we wear, and 
the homes we live in, including a discus- 
sion of the food that children need to eat 
to keep well, what to bring from home in 
the school lunch box, what food to select 
in the school cafeteria, how to buy food 
when mother sends them to the store. Learn- 
ing how to wash dishes so that it is an easy, 
simple, and even pleasant task could well 
be included in the program, since many 
children do this task as their share in family 
activities. 

Where some of our food comes from, 
how it is stored before it is used, and how 
it is prepared for market incorporates more 
home economics content. 

The clothes we wear, the materials they 
are made of and their care, the source of 
the materials and their preparation into 
cloth, all offer valuable information in these 
grades. In the study of early life of man 
and life in far-away lands, the making of 
the costumes of the people, the preparation 
and eating of a typical meal, and similar 
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activities help to vitalize this phase of class 
work. These studies give the teacher of home 
economics an opportunity to compare the 
clothes and foods of the present time with 
those of the past. 

The study of the colonial period in the 
history of this country in grades five and six 
gives additional opportunity to enrich such 
work with experience in the home eco- 
nomics field. The planning, preparation, 
and serving of a simple meal, using the vege- 
tables produced on the farms or in the gar- 
dens of the children’s families, typical of 
the food used during colonial times, will 
create a desire to compare food products 
grown on the various farms or in the gar- 
dens. The children will learn how these 
foods should be cooked, what value they 
have for health, how they are served, how 
to combine foods in a satisfactory meal, as 
well as how to make the meal time happy 
and pleasant. Or the children may enjoy 
the experience of preparing meals from corn, 
making corn bread or cooking it as a cereal 
for breakfast or supper. This may stimulate 
interest in present-day whole grain cereals 
so essential to the good health of children. 

Colonial life study abounds with oppor- 
tunities for rich experiences in the produc- 
tion of yarn and cloth and encourages a 
comparison with present-day fabrics and 
their uses. Finding houses of colonial type 
in the neighborhood will lay the ground- 
work for the study of early American archi- 
tecture, and a visit to some of these homes 
will establish an interest in early American 
furniture, so popular today, or may even 
result in discovering a real antique in some 
child’s attic or shed which can be polished 
or even refinished if the interest trends that 
way. 

With a home economics teacher on the 
school staff and a home economics room in 
the school, more material of this nature may 





well be included in the elementary school 
units. The grade-room teacher will be able 
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to get some suggestions from the home eco- 
nomics teacher about other materials in the 
home economics teacher’s field to make her 
unit richer, and may even be able to share 
in the use of the homemaking room for 
some of the children’s activities. If a junior 
or senior high school class is scheduled for 
the use of the room when the grade chil- 
dren need it, a field trip or other type of 
work may be substituted so the room can 
be used and enjoyed at times by the ele- 
mentary children. 

The organization of home economics as a 
separate course in grades below the seventh 
is not encouraged by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education of the New York 
State Education Department, except for over- 
age groups. In earlier years, sewing was 
started on this level. Fine needlework, too 
difficult for children of that age to do, was 
imposed even on the little ones. With the 
increased knowledge of children and the 
adoption of modern methods of teaching, 
this work has been discontinued and in its 
place various kinds of projects have been 
used as parts of an activity program, around 
which is developed the academic work 
necessary for the unit. All the class work 
has a reason for being, the learning situation 
is practically ideal, and as we all know, the 
children learn by doing. 

Since these little ones are sharers in home 
and community life, what better opportunity 
is there for including these natural ma- 
terials of a child’s day as centers of interest, 
bringing in subject matter content from all 
fields to give it meaning and to lend under- 
standing. 

Therefore, when we are asked for sugges- 
tions on home economics for elementary 
grades, we advise that the home economics 
teacher first visit the grades in which this 
work will be done, find out what work the 
children are doing, and look for the oppor- 
tunities to make it meaningful through an 
activity established in the home economics 
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room or a home economics activity started 
in the grade room. This activity should be 
graded to the level of the children’s capacity, 
which the grade-room teacher in turn will 
help to guide. This is a cogent reason for 
the use of home economics material in the 
lower grades. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF ART AND SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The Unit Approach in the Study of Indian Life 


Fiorence D. Conton 


State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


The school today is interested primarily 
in the growth and the many-sided develop- 
ment of children. The teacher takes advan- 
tage of the social instincts of the child, his 
constructive impulse, his expressional in- 
stinct, and his impulse toward inquiry. The 
new school combines freedom with con- 
trolled guidance in the development of the 
child’s personality. 

The reasonableness of the unit organiza- 
tion of teaching in attaining the purposes 
just indicated, and the opportunities it offers 
for real growth in the adaptation of per- 


sonality, are influencing curriculum makers 
everywhere to adopt its principles. Instead 
of imposing uninteresting, unrelated infor- 
mation on the children as we have done in 
the traditional subject-matter set-up, unit 
teaching techniques today are helping teach- 
ers to lead children in developing an under- 
standing of the subject matter. Right atti- 
tudes, habits, and skills that will enable the 
child to modify his thinking or his behavior 
in better adapting himself to life situations 
are outcomes. The unit is measured not by 
its size but by its content and function, its 
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unifying and interpretative effect. Someone 
has said that if it did no more than place 
the emphasis on the activity of the pupil, 
rather than on the activity of the teacher, 
the unit organization would justify its ex- 
istence. 

In planning any unit of work, child em- 
phasis, therefore, is an important considera- 


tion. 


Such questions as the following are 


typical of the criteria which are used in 
evaluating large learning situations in any 


grade: 


I. 


“ 


\o 


10. 


II, 


Is the theme of interest to the child and 
is it related to his background and ex- 
perience? 

“The fundamental thing is to find the 
types of experience that are worth hav- 
ing, not merely for the moment but be- 
cause of what they lead to—the ques- 
tions they raise, the problems they 
suggest, the activities they invoke, the 
largest expanding fields into which they 
continuously open.” 


. Is it within the range of satisfactory ac- 


complishment and yet difficult enough 
to stimulate and to challenge? 


. Is it of social value? 
. Does the situation furnish opportunity to 


the children for real purposing, plan- 
ning, self-direction and evaluation? 


. Does it contribute to the child’s eff- 


ciency (his resourcefulness, ability to read 
intelligently, to locate material relative 
to the question, and to report his find- 
ings)? 


. Is it providing for personal initiative, 


creative expression, experimentation, 
problem-solving, and for codperative 
work? 


. Is it helping the children to express their 


ideas more beautifully? 


. Are the materials and facilities adequate 


for carrying out the children’s plans? 


. Is it leading to the development of de- 


sirable habits and attitudes? 

Will it help the children to make more 
worthy use of their leisure time? 

Does it furnish a real intellectual content 
that will aid in building a cultural back- 
ground? 


- Does it provide for individual differ- 


ences? 
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Because of the child’s natural interest in 
art expression, desirable outcomes result 
when it is well taught in the traditional way. 
Art, however, as well as every other subject 
is made more meaningful to the child when 
the unit approach is followed. Art is no 
longer considered a patch on the educational 
quilt but a well-thought-out design running 
throughout the entire fabric of education. 
Just as in business, in industry, in civic en- 
terprises, and in home life the realization 
has come that success and progress are 
largely dependent upon art, we find that 
teachers everywhere and the public mind to 
a certain degree have awakened to the fact 
that art is a valuable part of the educational 
program. Although its primary function is 
to develop the graphic, decorative, chro- 
matic, constructive, and emotional concepts 
and attitudes that will enable the child to 
express himself creatively and to be a beauty- 
loving, discriminating consumer, of great 
value also is its contribution to the social 
life of the school in classroom decoration, 
play production, and to the various units of 
work that are made more meaningful 
through art activities. Because of the child’s 
innate desire to manipulate materials and to 
express himself in colorful activity, no other 
field in the curriculum blends itself so hap- 
pily with the scheme of school life as does 
art. 

If correlated with other subjects as a 
necessary part of a larger unit, however, we 
must not let art assume the rdle of a servant 
to those subjects while little growth is made 
in art concepts and appreciation. Often it 
is desirable to develop, in connection with a 
unit in the social studies, an art unit that is 
complete and worth while in itself and yet 
is made more meaningful because of the 
auxiliary development of social studies ac- 
tivities. 

Such a unit study of the art of the Amer- 
ican Indian—a study that could be adapted 
to the interests, experience, and activities of 
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first grade children, pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades, or even high school stu- 
dents—was developed in Grade III. The 
stimulation of children’s interest in an In- 
dian unit is always a natural and pleasant 
procedure. Although they have formed no 
clearly defined concepts about the Indians, 
they have a strong urge to find out the an- 
swers to many questions and problems that 
are always in the eight-year-old mind. One 
group of children asked these questions: 


1. Do Indians still live in this country? 

2. Where do they live? 

3. When the Indians lived where we do 
now, in what kind of houses did they 
live? 

4. Did Indians in different parts of the 
country build the same kind of house? 
Why not? 

5. What kind of food did they eat? 

6. How did they dress? 

7. What did the men do when there were 
no offices, stores, and factories in which 
they could work as our fathers do? 

8. What did the Indian mothers do? 

9. Did the children have any playthings? 

10. Did they write letters, as we do now, 
to friends who were far away? 

11. How did they travel? 

12. Did they sing and dance and play mu- 
sical instruments as we do? 

13. Did they go to church and to school? 

14. Could the Indians paint beautiful pic- 
tures like we have hanging in this 
room? 

15. My mother has an Indian rug. Did the 
Indians, long ago, make blankets and 
rugs? 

16. What other things did they make? 


With many more children’s questions to 
be answered, it is the teacher’s responsibility 
to guide them in activities that will not only 
build concepts of the adaptation that the 
Indian made to different environments, but 
to increase their skill, develop good habits 
and attitudes, fine character and citizenship 
traits, social-mindedness, and increased ap- 
preciation of Indian art with the under- 
standing that the same principles of beau- 
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tiful form, color, and design are expressed 
in the best of the everyday art with which 
they come in contact. 

Let us assume that from the social 
studies standpoint this Indian unit has been 
well planned and carefully outlined. The 
teacher has considered the children’s inter. 
ests, has taken an inventory of their first- 
hand and vicarious experiences, further in. 
terest has been stimulated, the children have 
decided with the teacher what problems are 
to be solved, and their possible solution, 
Sources of information, such as the best 
books, pictures, art objects, possible visitors 
who have had contact with the Indians, and 
visits to the museum or historical society, 
have been discovered and such activities as 


the following suggested: 


. Get books from public library. 

. Report on reading. 

. Make large Indian book. 

. Make trip to museum if possible. 

. Discuss museum trip. 

. Draw pictures of interesting things seen 
at museum. (Although — expression 
should be free, preliminary guidance is 
desirable. Space division, space filling, 
contrasting values should be considered.) 
7. Write report of visit. 

8. Bring Indian art objects from home or 
from interested friends. 

g. Build an Indian museum in classroom. 
(It is surprising to see the fine collection 
of beads, baskets, silver bracelets, rugs, 
pottery, implements, costumes, mocca- 
sins, and photographs that will soon 
make the Grade III Museum worth vis- 
iting.) 

10. Discover what games the Indians played 
and play them. 

11. Make lighted, three-dimension represen- 
tations of Indian life in different sections 
of the country. (This form of represen- 
tation is suggested by those in the mv- 
seums of natural history and is more 
realistic than the sand table. A series of 
these representations may be made most 
effective.) 

12. Write to Western railway companies for 

material. 


NAVY PWN 
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14. 
15. 


17. 
18. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


. Make Indian drum and rattle. 


. Make Indian weapons. 
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Construct wigwam, tepee, or longhouse 

large enough for children to enter. 

(Over foundation made of saplings, 

mats woven from heavy wrapping paper 

may be laid to show construction of 

Woodland wigwam. See Chapter 6 in 

The Book of Indian Crafts.) 

Grind corn and make bread. 

Tan leather. (Suggestions for many of 

these activities may be found in Indus- 

trial Arts for Elementary Schools.) 

(See 

Chapter 9 in The Book of Indian 

Crafts.) 

Use drum for dances. (See Chapters 

13 and 14 in Indian Crafts.) 

Model and decorate pottery. (See unit 

outline for study of pottery at end of 

paper.) 

(See Chapters 

7 and 8 in Indian Crafts.) 

Write poems for Indian book. 

Make pictorial map locating different 

tribes. 

Make charts of pictorial and lettered in- 

formation about “Food,” “Clothing,” 

“Shelter,” “Transportation,” “Art” of the 

different tribes. 

Make Indian jewelry. 

a. See Chapter 5 in Indian Crafts for 
beadwork and necklace suggestions. 

b. Navajo bracelets can be cut from tin 
(thin) or from heavy tinfoil, the 
edges carefully smoothed, and the 
surface decorated with an Indian de- 
sign made with an awl and hammer. 


. Make “talking picture” of some inter- 


esting phase of the study. 

Weave basket. (If the season and the 
time permit, let the children experiment 
with native materials—grapevines, 
rushes, split corn husks, willow twigs, 
long grasses, etc. If not, raffia, reed, or 
southern pine needles can be used. See 
Elementary Industrial Arts, Chapter 2, 
p. 69; poem, “The Basket Weaver,” p. 85. 
Books on basketry are listed in bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Construct loom and weave rug. (Direc- 
tions for weaving activities are given in 
Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools 
and in books on weaving listed in bibli- 
ography. See Chapter 7 in Elementary 
Industrial Arts.) 
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and decorate with beaded design. (See 
Chapter 4 in Indian Crafts.) 

28. Make totem pole. (If there is time to 
travel to the northwest coast area, the 
boys would enjoy making an eight- or 
ten-foot totem pole to place outside the 
classroom door. This could be cut from 
heavy bogus paper, reinforced on back 
with narrow strips of wood. Decorate 
with strong design in easel paints or 
poster paints.) 

29. Experiment with sand painting. 

30. Make Indian marionettes for dramatiza- 
tion. (A satisfactory marionette medium 
for Grade III is the rope construction— 
rope body, legs and arms, with clay head, 
hands and feet. For marionette making 
and staging, see Marionettes, Masks, and 
Shadows.) 

31. Plan and work out shadow play. (See 
Marionettes, Masks, and Shadows.) 

32. Construct papoose cradle. 

33- Blockprint Indian design on invitation 
or program cover. 

34. Dramatize Indian legend. (See Chap- 
ter 15 in Indian Crafts.) 

35. Design and paint scenery for dramatiza- 
tion. (Use heavy wrapping paper and 
easel or poster paints if unbleached mus- 
lin and sizing are not available.) 

36. Make costumes for dramatization. (Ef- 
fective costumes can be made from bur- 
lap bags decorated with poster paints. 
See Chapters 2 and 3 in Indian Crafts.) 


In analyzing these suggestions, we find 
that in nearly all we have motor-constructive 
experiences with concomitant learning and 
appreciation. Although it will not be pos- 
sible for each child to experience every ac- 
tivity listed, groups of children or individ- 
uals may with the teacher’s guidance choose 
those that are of particular interest to them. 
In order not to carry the unit beyond the 
interest span of the children, it would be 
advisable to attempt only one type of drama- 
tization, deferring the other two—possibly 
the shadow play and the marionette per- 
formance—until another unit is launched. 

In the traditional method of teaching, such 
suggestions as these might have led simply 


27. Make moccasins from leather-like cloth to motor-constructive experiences. 
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Tue Potrery UnirT 


Let us indicate the procedure in the unit 
development of one of the Indian arts in 
the suggested list of activities, the art of 
pottery. We might ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What knowledge about Indian pottery do 
we want the children to gain? 

2. How can this knowledge be used in meet- 
ing classroom and life needs? 

3. What creative and manipulative activities 
will assist in increasing the pupils’ knowl- 
edge and appreciation? 

4. What appreciations or changed attitudes 
can we develop through a study of the 
Indians and their art? 


In this small pottery-making activity of 
the larger Indian unit, it hardly seems neces- 
sary, for the limited time these third grade 
children can give to it, to organize the ma- 
terial according to a formal outline. In- 
stead, let us indicate the following: 


1. Objectives 

2. Activities 

3. Materials and references 
4. Suggested methods 

5. Desirable outcomes 


(All the above related directly to the study 
of pottery rather than including all ob- 
jectives, activities, materials, references, 
methods and outcomes of the larger In- 
dian study.) 


I. Objectives. 
A. Knowledges. 

1. Different tribes of Indians may be 
identified by their art as well as by 
the type of home in which they live. 

2. Pottery of the Southwest is one of 
the outstanding fine arts of the world. 

3. Pottery for the Indian meant utility, 
history, religion, thought, beauty, 
and enjoyment. 

a. In their dry country, the Pueblos 
needed pottery for the transporta- 
tion and preservation of water 
(used also for cooking, storing 


food, etc.). 


1Guthe, Carl, Pueblo Pottery Making, p. 85. 


4. Understanding of the coil method of 
building pottery. 
a. Relation noted between 
basketry and coiled pottery. 
5. Designs on Indian pottery are 
planned and applied beautifully, 
a. The eye is carried easily from one 
part of the design to another. 
(1) Rhythm through repetition, 
alternation, and sequence. 
b. Meaning of line (vertical, hori- 
zontal, oblique, curved). 
c. Patterns are geometric rather than 
naturalistic. 
(1) Symbolic representations of 
animals, birds, clouds, etc. 
d. Fine space division. 
6. The Indians used few colors in pot- 


sewed 


tery. 

a. Black, white, and red were usually 
used. 
(1) Pueblo  tradition—that red 


shall always be outlined with 
black and that masses of red 
and black shall always be sep- 
arated by a narrow space. 
b. Understanding of values (light 
and dark) as expressed in Indian 
pottery design. 
7. Meaning of Indian symbolism.! 
B. Appreciations. 

1. Appreciation of the Indian’s contribu- 
tion to our world of beauty through 
his pottery. 

2. Better understanding and ability in 
recognizing Indian designs. 

3. Recognition of the desirability of 
making useful things beautiful as the 
Indians did. 

4. Enjoyment of beauty of form, color, 
design, and texture in: 

a. Indian pottery. 
b. Modern American pottery. 
c. Other art with which children 
come in contact. 
C. Skills in: 

1. Cutting graceful bowl form. 

2. Handling clay to build bow! like the 
paper cutting. 

3. Recognizing typical Indian colors and 
designs. 

a. Selected from miscellaneous cdl- 
lection. 
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4. Combining colors harmoniously. 
5. Making rhythmical border design. 
6. Judging own work. 

D. Habits of: 

1. Following teacher’s suggestions for 
care of materials. (Handling of ma- 
terials for modeling must be carefully 
directed.) 

2. Working in an organized group. 

3. Doing a thing well before leaving it. 

4. Using powers of observation. 

. Attitudes, 
1. Sympathetic understanding of Indian 
art. 
2. Satisfaction in work well done lead- 
ing to further doing. 
. Happy working atmosphere. 
. Willingness to help others. 
. Increased intelligent curiosity toward 
Indian art. 
. Greater interest in all plastic art. 
. Respect for people who make our 
pottery and china. 
8. Greater joy in art activities. 

Il. Activities. 

A. Enjoyment and interpretation of Irving 
Couse’s painting: “The Primitive Sculp- 
tor.” 

B. Handle Indian and other pieces of pot- 
tery. 

C. Cut graceful, well-proportioned form of 
bowl. 

D. Help teacher prepare clay for modeling. 

E. Model bowl using coil method. 

F. If possible, bake bowl. (See suggestions 
for home-made kiln in Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools or Monograph on 
Kiln Construction, published by Indus- 
trial Arts Cooperative Service.) 

G. Plan design and decorate pottery with 
waterproof paint.” 

H. Paint inside of bowl with asphaltum var- 
nish to make it waterproof. 


E 


III. Materials and References. 
A. Materials. 

1. Indian pottery. 
2. Other beautiful bowls and vases. 
. Pictures of Indian potters at work. 
. Pictures of Indian pottery. 
. Illustrations of Indian designs. 
. Paper and scissors. 
. Clay in good condition. 


, Op. cit., p. 70. 


8. Simple modeling tools. 
g. Oilcloth or newspapers for desk pro- 
tection. 

10. Plenty of cloth that can be wet and 
used to cover bowls between activity 
periods. 

11. Lacquer, enamel, or oil paint. 

12. Asphaltum varnish. 

13. Brushes. 

B. References. 
1. American Art Clay Company, 
Handbook of Modeling (free). 
2. Binns, Charles, The Potters’ Craft. 
3. Bonser and Mossman, Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools. 
. Bunzel, Ruth, The Pueblo Potter. 
. Cox, George, Pottery for Artists, 
Craftsmen and Teachers. 
. Guthe, Carl, Pueblo Pottery Making. 
. Industrial Arts Codperative Service 
(pictures of pottery and directions for 
kiln construction). 
. Mathias, Margaret, Beginnings of 
Art in the Public School. 
. Salomon, Julian, The Book of In- 
dian Crafts and Lore. 
. School Arts Magazine, Vol. 31 and 
Vol. 33. 
. Wilson, Della, Primary Industrial 
Arts. 
. Winslow, Leon, Elementary Indus- 
trial Arts, Chapter 5, page 104. 
. Winslow, Leon, Organization and 
Teaching of Art, page 46. Tin can 
“kiln,” page 50. 


IV. Suggested Methods. 


A. Stimulation. 
1. Enjoyment of Couse’s “The Primi- 
tive Sculptor.” 
2. Show other illustrative material. 
3. “Has anyone a piece of Indian pot- 
tery at home?” 
a. Describe it or bring it to school 
for the others to enjoy. 
4. “Have you ever made a bowl from 
clay?” 
a. Mud pies contact. 
5. Study form, color, and design of pot- 
tery and illustrations. 
B. Procedure. 
1. Cut well-proportioned pottery form. 
(It may be necessary to try several.) 
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2. Plan design stressing rhythm, good 
space division, and color harmony. 
3. Demonstrate handling of clay. 
a. Importance of smoothly and firmly 
joined coils. 


This earthen jar, 
A touch can make, a touch can mar. 
—LONGFELLow. 


. Model bowl with the children. 
. Storage and “clean-up” should be 
carefully planned. 
6. Discuss possibility of kiln construc- 
tion. 
a. A committee may investigate and 
report findings. 
7. After model is completed, fire if pos- 
sible. 
8. Decorate and waterproof. 
9. Help the children in their evaluation 
of results. 

10. Discuss possible uses of the pottery 
after children from the other grades 
have had an opportunity to see it. 

11. Lead the children to continue this 

type of modeling and to learn more 

about Indian pottery and related arts. 


V> 


V. Outcomes. 

In addition to the habits, skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations already indicated, the chil- 
dren should have developed: 

A. Ability to 
1. Recognize Indian pottery and to know 

what part pottery plays in the life of 
the Indian. 

2. Build intelligently, using the coil 
method. 

3. Recognize and reproduce Indian col- 
ors and design motifs with some un- 
derstanding of their symbolism. 

B. Growing appreciation of the Indians 
they are studying through learning about 
this craft and experiencing the creative 
joy that lies dormant in a lump of clay. 

C. Discriminating taste in the evaluation of 
art quality expressed in Indian pottery, 
in domestic pottery and china, and in 
other forms of everyday art. 

Four guiding thoughts: 

1. “Observation more than books; experi- 
ences rather than people are the real 
educators.” 
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2. “A talent for any art is rare, but it js 
given to nearly everyone to cultivate a 
taste for art. The more things thou 
learnest to know and enjoy, the more 
complete and full will be for thee the 
joy of living.” —P arto, 

3. “Creativeness has to do with thinking 
and feeling as well as with doing. It 
furnishes opportunities for growth, in 
self-direction, in confidence and in sin. 
cerity, alertness, imagination and re. 
sourcefulness.” —Kipartnricx. 

4. “Skill to do comes of doing, knowl. 
edge comes by eyes always open and 
working hands, and there is no knowl- 
edge that is not power.” 

—Emenson. 
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3 Few general references on educational methods or on the teaching of fine and applied arts have been included in 


this bibliography. 


art phases of this particular unit. 


It suggests, however, several of the most helpful sources of material for the development of the 
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INTEGRATION OF THE 
CURRICULUM 

In this issue of EpucationaL Meruop an 
attempt is made to present different aspects 
of the problems of integration in the course 
of study. In a transitional public school such 
problems are ever in process of emergence 
and solution. This is especially true today, 
when the activity program is gradually tak- 
ing shape and awaiting evaluation. 

The shift in educational emphasis from 
subject matter to child development during 
the past fifty years represents both a prac- 
tical and an important gain. Toward this 
objective great teachers have marched for 
more than two thousand years. But the 
extremely child-centered school also has its 
weaknesses. It, coo, fails when it does not 
view clearly its child-growth objectives in 
tems of changed attitudes and behaviors 
in the participants of the learning enter- 
prises. A harmonization, therefore, of the 
extreme doctrines of interest and effort, of 
repression and freedom, of traditional school 
subjects and child activities, of individual 
rights and social duties, of personal devel- 
opment and social service seems in order. 
Such a harmonization should result in the 
recognition of good teaching as “leadership 
in learning,” in which the child will act with 
wholesome teacher guidance as he educates 
himself through happy work in an atmos- 
phere of ordered freedom. Under healthful 
and attractive conditions today this child 
will find increasing power to evaluate, to 
understand, and to use his social heritage and 
his present environment, while growing in 
creative self-expression. 

The articles here presented indicate wide 
differences in the understanding and prac- 
tice of these principles; but they are alike 
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in recognizing the transitional situation 
which teachers are now facing in everyday 
public schools. They represent too an honest 
and sincere effort on the part of specialists 
and classroom teachers to be helpful and co- 
operative in making needed changes. And 
they are alike also in emphasizing that a 
marked trend of the transition is in the di- 
rection of a unifying process. 

It is noteworthy that, in spite of the theme 
under discussion—integration—these au- 
thors seem not primarily concerned with 
fusion of the separate subjects of the course 
of study, the process of bringing together all 
parts of the curriculum into a unified whole; 
for evidently they recognize that such in- 
tegration presupposes that the parts are alike 
in kind and quality and fit into an original 
and reassembled pattern. Doubtlessly they 
realize too that unit teaching, with its cen- 
tralizing theme, though representing prog- 
ress, as a method of instruction will in time 
emerge into still better techniques as good 
teachers continue to perfect their art. These 
writers seem here concerned rather with the 
problem of helping children gain the sum 
total of educational value, appropriate to 
their maturity, from each life experience. 
They seem aware that by integrating the 
child’s learnings, by helping him to find 
meanings and underlying relationships, they 
may succeed in aiding him to discover and 
to use basic life principles. Finally, they 
obviously believe that by helping the child 
to act upon such principles in concrete situa- 
tions they will be able to teach him gradu- 
ally how to direct and to control his own 
conduct in intelligent and useful ways. 

The failure of the activity program in cer- 
tain places has apparently been due partly 
to a lack of leadership trained to think in 
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terms of human values rather than ma- 
terials. We need teachers today who are 
thinking in terms of the personality develop- 
ment of children rather than in terms of 
subject matter. Failure has also been due 
to a lack of understanding codperation on 
the part of the agencies concerned. Home, 
school, office, and shop must all work to- 
gether if young people are to find experi- 
mental grounds for discovering basic life 
principles. And, finally, failure has re- 
sulted because we have sometimes gone to 
extremes and have thrown over the good 
of the past along with the bad. 

We believe that the contributions in this 
issue of the magazine are pointing the way 
toward a sane middle ground between the 
extremely radical and the extremely tradi- 
tional school. We accept this tendency as 
sound practice, not because we desire com- 
promise, but because we believe it to be the 
stronger position. 

Heten Hay Heyt. 


PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


There has been considerable activity in 
N. E. A. circles of late, looking toward the 
appointment of a commission or commis- 
sions whose duty it would be to investigate 
cases wherein it is alleged a teacher or school 
officer has been unjustly dealt with, and to 
do something to set the matter right. A 
teacher’s rights are in the focus of atten- 
tion. Would it not be well, in order to 
secure a balanced view of the situation, to 
consider the matter also from the point of 
view of the teacher’s obligations? It may 
not be amiss to take a leaf from the book 
of the legal profession at this point. 

For many years the Bar Association of 
Missouri, as in other states, has been inter- 
ested in the way in which lawyers practice 
their profession. For a long time it at- 
tempted to have legislation passed establish- 
ing advanced requirements for admission to 
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the Bar in Missouri and establishing regu. 
lations governing the practice of the pro- 
fession, but without success. Finally, a 
flagrant case of malpractice occurred. The 
Bar Association carried the matter to the 
Supreme Court of the state, which decided 
that it (the Court) had authority to estab. 
lish conditions for admission to the Bar and 
to control the practice of the law. The at. 
torney in question was disbarred. The com. 
mittee of the Bar Association, being thus 
relieved of the necessity of waiting on the 
Legislature, prepared and presented to the 
Supreme Court a proposed set of regulations 
governing admission to the Bar and the 
practice of the profession, providing for the 
establishment of commissions in the various 
centers with full authority to prescribe con- 
ditions and recommend the disbarment of 
members of the Bar not meeting the require- 
ments. These regulations received the ap- 
proval of the Supreme Court. Quite a num- 
ber of lawyers have been disbarred under 
these provisions during the past year. The 
legal profession in Missouri is cleaning house, 
and seeing to it that desirable conditions in 
the practice of the law are brought about. 
This is a most notable achievement, and it 
is clearly apparent that the Bar Association 
of Missouri is not merely interested in the 
rights of lawyers but equally in the profes- 
sional obligations of lawyers. 

Is it not about time that the profession 
of education took steps to demonstrate that 
it is a profession by giving needed attention 
to establishing an adequate professional code 
for the practice of the profession, and by see- 
ing to it that members of the profession 
either meet these requirements or leave the 
profession? 

We should not concern ourselves so much 
with regard to rights until we have ade 
quately taken care of our obligations—to the 
public and to our profession. 


F. M. Unperwoop. 
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IN MEMORY OF JESSIE McLEAN 


In the death of Miss Jessie McLean the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction has suffered a great loss. She 
was one of the earliest members, served on 
the Board of Directors, and was the first 
chairman of the membership committee. 


. | Only those most closely associated with the 


working organization of the Department 
can fully appreciate how much she contrib- 
uted. 

She was an indefatigable worker. In her 
own state of Michigan she took an active 
part in the state society of elementary su- 
pervisors. She grew up in Saginaw and 
was successively teacher, principal, super- 
visor of elementary education, and assistant 
superintendent. She left Saginaw to be- 
come assistant superintendent of the Train- 
ing School in the State Teachers College at 
Mount Pleasant. She held this position 
until she died. President Warriner and his 
staff had the utmost confidence in her and 
fully appreciated what she was accomplish- 
ing for education in the nation as well as 
in her own state. She was one of the fore- 
most women in education in our time. 
Others will carry on, but there is no one to 
take her unique place. 


J. F. H. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


On Saturday, February first, a regional 
conference under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 


- § Instruction will be held at the Hotel Penn- 


ylvania in New York City. Several co- 
operating groups from New York and 
vicinity will participate. The morning ses- 
sion will consist of six panel discussions— 
two each on senior high school level, junior 
high school level, and elementary school 
vel. Each panel will be composed of 


a chairman and ten members. Following the 
morning session, there will be a luncheon 
with addresses by leaders in the New York 
City school system, one or more officers of 
the Department, and others. The theme of 
the conference will be “Instructional Lead- 
ership,” using as a basis the report of the 
Rankin Commission on Leadership in 
Instruction. 


WHICH WAY SUPERVISION? 
The publication of the report of the Com- 


mission on Instructional Leadership’ will 
bring home to many who have not realized 
it that the art of supervision is entering a 
new phase. Since the coming of the school 
superintendency, it has emphasized inspec- 
tion and teacher training. To these is now 
added, as more important than either, lead- 
ership in developing a program of activi- 
ties. Training gives way to education 
through coéperative effort. 

The twenty-four cardinal principles laid 
down by the commission cover a wide 
range. Beginning with the nature and 
function of the modern school, they pro- 
ceed to the nature and function of instruc- 
tional leadership, the activities through 
which leadership operates, and the organi- 
zation which will help to make it effective. 
The several theses are terse and forceful. 
Taken together they furnish a platform on 
which policies and procedures can be built. 
The supporting discussion brings out many 
implications and stimulates thought. 

This pamphlet should be widely read and 
pondered during the months that lie just 
ahead and at the beginning of the next 
school year. Is this a message suited to the 
times? Are the principles set forth in har- 
mony with a progressive philosophy of life 
and education? How do they contrast 
with the positions assumed by writers on 


Detadership in Instruction. Prepared by Commission on Instructional Leadership (Paul T. Rankin, Chairman). 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., Washington, D. C., 1935. 32 pages. $0.25. 


(Discount on quantities.) 
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supervision during the past decade? How Pierre Bovét will speak on the question, 
far are they revolutionary as compared with “Does Religious Education Make for Free. §{ 
existing practice? What would be the ef- dom and Peace?”; Professor Paul Longevin I 
fect of their widespread and consistent ap- will discuss “Science and Peace”; Professor 
plication? Paul Pioget, “The Formation of a Free 
This small pamphlet is admirably suited Personality”; and Mr. F. Clark, “Democ. SC 
for use as the basis of discussion in groups racy and Social Control.” Each lecture will E 
of supervisory officers, such as superintend- be followed by a symposium and by infor- 


tion 
ents with their assistants and principals, mal discussion in study groups. - 
local and state associations of principals The office of the Fellowship is at 2 of t 
and supervisors, classes in the study of su- Tavistock Square, London, WC 1. son 
— and - = It is — that ANOTHER JOURNAL FOR THE ie 
prone i ts conferences, a i. r gel TRANSITION in f 
sored by the Department, may be held a , Soci 
which the issues raised by this pronounce- The Educational Scene, A] ournal of the the 
ment may be faced. The first of these is Modern Renaissance, begins its career inf. 
planned for New York City and vicinity on yee It ea © be a magazine 
February first, at the Pennsylvania Hotel. of discussion, somewhat like The Educe- - 


tional Frontier, but it emanates from the f 
AT SAINT LOUIS schools rather than the universities, and it is }”” 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the De- catholic in its point of view rather than col- 


partment of Supervisors and Directors of lectivistic. “We believe,” say the editors, ms 
Instruction will be held at Saint Louis, Feb- “that true democracy in the American we 
ruary 24-26 inclusive. The theme of the Sense; and in the best American tradition, ne 
meeting will be “Supervision as Leader- calls for a free, full opportunity for discus- ts 
ship.” Under the direction of President sion and the clash of opinion.” — bad 
Lindquist, an excellent program is being The first — = moderate m tone, far ie 
arranged, with group meetings scheduled from. bellicose; it reflects the interests of He 
for Monday morning and Tuesday after- practical workers in the field, and it is in- ee 
noon, general sessions Tuesday and Wed- teresting. There are a number of short, ” 
nesday mornings, and the luncheon on well-written editorials, a good news section, : 
Tuesday as usual. Headquarters will be and reviews of books of general rather than " 
maintained at the Statler Hotel. Members "4fTOW professional interest. A novel fea- da 
are urged to attend this important meeting. ‘Ure 1s a symposium on the value of inte- we 
grated courses by four classroom teachers, | 

A WORLD CONFERENCE AT whose articles are printed in parallel col- §™ 
aan umns. This little trick suggests that the me 

The seventh meeting of the New Educa- editors have a sense of humor—a priceless §™ 
tion Fellowship will be held in Chelten- possession, too often lacking in “educators.” ™ 
ham, England, July 31 to August 14, 1936. Naturally there is much evidence of the fact = 
This will be the twenty-first anniversary of that the magazine is produced in the neigh- | 


the founding of the society and the meet- borhood of Los Angeles. This is all to the 
ing will therefore be held in the region good. Let all parts of the country find 


where the Fellowship arose. voice. i 
The theme of the conference will be “Ed- We welcome the newcomer and wish it Z 
ucation and a Free Society.” Professor long life and prosperity. J. F. H. : 
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sOCIAL TRENDS AND EDUCATION 


Everett’s study’ of the present social situa- 
tion and its significance for education is at 
once a convenient summary of the views 
of those who believe in social reconstruc- 
tion through education and a guide to the 
literature in this field. His survey covers 
in part the same topics handled in Counts’ 
Social Foundations of Education, but lacks 
the wealth of data supplied by that book. 
His references are largely the same. 

The author’s purpose was to show the 
need of reorientation in educational theory 
and to indicate in a general way what the 
new theory should be. Eight of his twelve 
chapters are devoted to an exposition of 
the contemporary social scene as regards 
science, art, economics, and government. In 
each of these areas he finds urgent need of 
reform. When he turns to the schools he 
finds them too formal, with too little free- 
dom for the pupils to organize their own 
ideas, learn what the world is really like, 
ot do anything positive and constructive to 
improve it. Institutions in which teachers 
are prepared, he thinks, are still carrying 
out programs which have little present so- 
al reference and which train beginners 
merely to undertake to transmit a tradi- 
tional culture. He would substitute a dy- 
namic social theory and a program better 
fitted to make teachers socially intelligent 
and capable of guiding pupils in a critical 
study of our life as a people, both past and 
present. 

The book is a very readable presentation 
of the point of view of those who believe 


that the schools should take a far more ac- 
tive part in molding the future. It con- 
tains a  well-selected bibliography and 
hence may serve as a convenient guide to 
further reading. 


FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS 


The Depression inspires discussion of our 
economic and political problems just as the 
World War stimulated the production of 
books on patriotism. Fundamental Na- 
tional Issues* appears as Volume I in a 
three-volume series on Problems of Our 
Times. It contains some twenty chapters, 
each of which, except for introduction and 
conclusion, presents a single type of prob- 
lem, such as the decline of agriculture, 
housing, crime, and taxation. Questions, 
directions for “activities,” and references are 
provided for each chapter. The text can be 
readily understood by pupils in the junior 
high school. Whether such pupils should 
concentrate for a period of time exclusively 
on matters that call for drastic reform is, of 
course, open to question. Probably the study 
of problems such as are briefly presented in 
this little book should go along with other 
and more inclusive studies of our national 
life. 

New Frontiers of Democracy® is essen- 
tially a study of the New Deal. The work 
of the various boards set up by the Roose- 
velt administration is reviewed in a series 
of unit studies intended to get the facts be- 
fore the reader without prejudicing him 
either for or against the procedures de- 
scribed. The main issue, “Shall the cen- 


3 Democracy Faces the Future. By Samuel Everett. Columbia University Press, 1935. 
roblems of Our Times—Volume I. Fundamental National Issues. By Dudley . Brainard and Leslie D. 


Zdeny. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1 5 


7 : 935. 
*New Frontiers of Democracy. By E. E. Lewis and M. M. Chambers. American Education Press, Inc., 1935. 
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tral government exercise more control?” is 
made quite clear. Older high school stu- 
dents, college students, and the general 
reader will all find this compilation inter- 
esting and useful. The graphic illustrations 
scattered through the text add to its inter- 
est and value. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


“The schools should cease their everlasting 
rounds of shadow boxing and enter the 
realistic arena of life.” This is the sentiment 
with which Professor Lull prefaces his latest 
book,* a comprehensive treatment of many 
matters relating to elementary schools. Like 
other believers in the project idea, he is not 
at present an advocate of the abolishing of 
subject organization. This may turn out 
to be desirable. Until we know, we should 
do well to employ both subjects and inclu- 
sive units. As for professional and liberal 
education for teachers, he argues for both but 
urges improvement in both. 

From these citations it will be seen that 
Lull is a moderate progressive or eclectic. 
He maintains this position throughout. 
Thus in speaking of the primary curriculum 
he says that there should be a “social core,” 
but that systematic development of reading, 
language, numbers, art, and music will be 
needed. Science he leaves to the inter- 
mediate grades for emphasis. 

This book, as a whole, is made up of sen- 
sible advice by a man of mature experience 
—teacher of theory and direction of practice 
in a state teachers’ college—a wealth of con- 
crete suggestions as to activities of pupils 
and materials to be used, plus excellent lists 
of references. It is intended primarily as a 
text in general principles, curriculum, and 
teaching procedures for teachers in training 


“Principles of Elementary Education. 
5 The Education of Children in the Primary Grades. 
Rinehart, 1935. 


® The Historical Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social Studies. 
Publishing Company, 1935. 
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By Herbert G. Lull. 
By John L. Horn and Thomas W. Chapman. 





and teachers in service. The hope is ex. 
pressed that laymen will read it also. If onl 
they would! ‘There would be less of the 
ignorance that is now so commonly en. 
countered concerning what the schools are 
trying to do and how they are doing it 
Lull does not stop with generalities; he gets 
down to cases. 

Messrs. Horn and Chapman have at. 
tempted something similar for the primary 
grades.° The material is well organized and 
the text readable. There are, however, a 
good many passages that could just as well 
have been omitted so far as actual influence 
on the professional behavior of the student 
is concerned. The treatment lacks the 
wealth of concrete materials that Lull’s con- 
tact with a good elementary school enabled 
him to include. This book smacks more of 
the library. It is also more conservative. 
There are, to be sure, summaries of the views 
of the progressive but rather to damn them 
with faint praise than to endorse their views. 
Drill is prominent throughout. 


CURRICULUM AND METHOD IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


With its fifth yearbook the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies comes to a con 
sideration of the historical approach to 
method.*® Previous studies have dealt with 
classroom problems, supervision, and cur- 
riculum. As is frequently the case, this year- 
book turns out to be really a miscellany. 
There are two chapters, by Alexander and 
Reeder, that are out and out historical. 
These trace the influence of scholars in peda- 
gogy on methods in the social studies, with 
emphasis on Herbart and Dewey. Most of 
the others at least take excursions into the 
past and bring it into comparison with the 
present. Perhaps the most definitely in- 


W. W. Norton Company, 1935. 
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wry and geography. Some sixteen con- 
ributors in all are named. 

Stormzand and Lewis" have surveyed the 
aching practices in social studies, organized 
, discussion of them under appropriate chap- 
ter headings, and prepared reading lists. 
Any teacher solicitous as to whether she has 


ried everything will find this book a com- 


fort. ‘The sensible comments of these two 
gentlemen will help her to pick and choose. 
They will also suggest equipment needed 
and even indicate approved objectives. 

Miss Hubbard is the author of several 
volumes of historical plays for children. She 
has now set forth the theory which guides 
her practice.® “Dramatic presentation” she 
interprets broadly so as to include castle 
building and other “personal reactions” to 
the past not usually called dramatic. Her 
book is a record of first-hand experience and 
therefore convincing. The illustrations of 


[children’s activities are numerous. Teachers 


of children, especially children in the inter- 
mediate grades, will find here much that is 
worth thinking about and adapting to their 
own pupils. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 


No investigation has ever been made of 
the effect of abstract principles on the pro- 
fessional behavior of teachers. The exten- 
sion of the period of preparation to four 
years or more beyond the high school has 
probably increased the possibility of positive 
influence for good. Still, nobody knows. 

If one may judge from his book,® Dr. 
Doughton’s students have a pretty good time 
philosophizing under his guidance. He com- 
bines historical background with a discus- 
sion of “new social responsibilities of the 
schools in a democracy” and manages to 


iNew Methods in the Social Studies. 
The Teaching of History Through Dramatic 
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Morming is the chapter on textbooks in his- 
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treat a score of important topics in an in- 
teresting way. His main indebtedness is to 
John Dewey but he displays familiarity with 
the history of philosophy and holds to an 
eclectic view. We find in his discussion a 
much larger place for science, especially bi- 
ology, and for scientific method than was 
true—or possible—a few years ago. 

The mature teacher will enjoy this sum- 
mary of existing knowledge as to the aims 
and methods of education. If he should 
wish to follow up some particular interest, 
the references listed would help him. The 
book may at least serve as a challenge to 
examine one’s equipment of ideas and ideals 
concerning education. Such current issues 
as social reform through the schools are 
fairly well represented but without strong 
emphasis or evangelistic fervor. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL RESEARCH 
STUDIES 


The Lincoln School of Teachers College 
was established as an experimental school. 
Its chief cantribution was expected to be in 
the field of the curriculum. This from the 
beginning tended to vary from that com- 
monly found in public schools, especially in 
the six years of the elementary school. Ac- 
tivity units largely replaced conventional 
subject units. As the years have gone by, the 
tendency has been to depart more widely 
from the traditional program of studies, 
even in higher grades. 

Nevertheless, much attention has been 
given to records. The pupils have been 
tested regularly with such instruments as 
were available and new ones have been de- 
vised. In spite of the fact that existing meas- 
urements are not well adapted to the Lincoln 
School program, the results obtained from 
them are now summarized by Doctors Hop- 


By M. J. Stormzand and Robert H. Lewis. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1935. 
Presentation. By Eleanore Hubbard. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn and 


pany, 1935. 
— Public Education: Its Philosophy and Background. By Isaac Doughton. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
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kins and Mendenhall of the research staff.?° 
In general it appears that the Lincoln School 
pupils fall somewhat below those in ordinary 
schools in the so-called fundamentals in the 
earlier grades. They have come up by the 
time they leave the elementary school. The 
secondary school pupils do well on College 
Board Examinations and very well in col- 
lege itself. 

A second thin but meaty publication of 
the Lincoln School contains outlines of a 
series of staff meetings devoted to study of 
the social backgrounds of the curriculum.” 
The following aspects of American society 
were reviewed: Science and Technology, 
Art, Economics, and Government. The 
basic factors underlying many social prob- 
lems were assembled. These included: 
Prevalent Social Attitudes, Development of 
an Urban Culture, Public Opinion, Race 
Problems, Religion, Corporate Development. 
Finally, education in Samoa and in Russia 
was brought into comparison. The out- 
lines are preceded by a brief statement of the 
Lincoln School approach to curriculum re- 
organization and they are accompanied by 
excellent bibliographies. 

These outlines will prove suggestive and 
helpful to several types of persons, such as 
principals of schools, teachers of education, 
and members of program committees. One 
appropriate use for the book is in discussion 
groups of school patrons. The problems 
examined are precisely those with which all 
adults capable of serious thinking on public 
issues should be preoccupied. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
Repucine Pupit Faure 
The November issue of New Jersey Ele- 


mentary Principals is a special number on 
pupil failure, prepared by a special commit- 


10 Achievement at Lincoln School: A Study of 
Hopkins and James E. Mendenhall. Teachers 


1 Lincoln School Studies Society: A Study Outline for School Staff Meetings. 


“Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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tee of which Mr. John P. Milligan of 
Bloomfield was chairman, with the help of 
the State Department of Education. The 
principal topics treated are three: (1) litera. 
ture relating to pupil failure; (2) the extent 
of failure in New Jersey and its underlying 
causes; and (3) reducing failure in New 
Jersey. The reports from various school 
systems grouped under the third heading 
just mentioned are specific and suggestive, 
Individual remedial work, the use of case 
studies, ungraded and coaching classes, 
child study groups, mothers’ clubs, the 
school library, and activity program, correc. 
tion of diet, excursions, adapting of subject 
matter to individuals are among the helps 
recommended. All but one of the writers 
would eliminate all failures, if possible. 


Tue Scuoots oF Kansas City 


The Journal of Education is running a 
series of articles on “Representative School 
Systems.” That in the issue of November 
18 pictures the schools of Kansas City as 
seen by Superintendent Melcher and Mr. 
S. M. Barrett. The article opens with a 
statement of belief, to the effect that every 
child is entitled to an education suited to 
him. This leads to a discussion of special 
schools, followed by a defense of the new 
junior college, and an account of what is 
done in music and art. The concluding 
section speaks in praise of “fundamentals,” 
which are said to include much more than 
the Three R’s, though these are duly em- 
phasized. This series as a whole will be 
very valuable as showing what the chief 
school officers think most significant in 
education. 


Wuat Kinp oF History 1N ScHOOoLs 


Scholarship is not the only requisite for 
writing a history suitable for use by pupils 


Academic Test Results in an Experimental School. By L. Thomas 
ollege, Columbia University, 1935 


By the Staff of the Lincoln School. 
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in school. One must know children also. 
So believes Professor Hunt, who sets forth 
his views in The Social Studies for Decem- 
ber. He reviews the attempt to “profession- 
lize” historical material in the past twenty- 
five years and concedes that the work has 
not always been well done. Both the 
meaning of facts and the use of facts have 
too often been slighted. He closes his dis- 
cussion with a summary of principles, chief 
of which is that the material must be 
brought within the pupil’s range of experi- 
ence and interpreted in terms of his en- 
vironment. The problem is one that can 
best be solved by codperative effort rather 
than by attempts of individuals working 
alone. 


Tue Use or Reapinc 1n Stupy 


In the Elementary School Journal for 
November, Professor Yoakam returns to 
the discussion of reading and study. First 
he calls attention to various skills which 
are required in reading, and the need of 
further investigation to discover materials 
other than narrative suitable for children. 
He comes presently to “basic problems in 
teaching pupils to study.” These include 
finding motives that will appeal, determin- 
ing what definite instruction as to meth- 
ods to give, identifying the peculiar 
abilities required by the so-called work type 
of reading, and learning just what study 
habits as such are important and how to 
develop them. He then proceeds to the 
question of how to devise, through research, 
practical measures for developing study 
habits. He believes that children must be 


taught how to study each subject they 
take up. 


EpucaTION IN THE Power AGE 


Professor Rugg thinks education must 
adjust itself to the needs of a transitional 
period from an age of industrial expan- 
sion with scarcity to an age of power with 
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plenty for all. Writing in Teachers College 
Record for November, he characterizes the 
machine age as one of rapid expansion of 
production, absorption in building, and un- 
designed and uncontrolled exploitation of 
our human and natural resources. Now 
we must consolidate and plan. Production 
must benefit all instead of only a few. New 
problems of social control face us. There 
is the parallel problem of self-cultivation— 
men must learn how to live creatively, not 
merely as winners of daily bread and gain- 
ers of wealth. The “great society” is now 
possible but not by a short cut, only by the 


long road of education. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Our Government Today. By Finla Goff Craw- 
ford. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1935- Pp. 354. $0.96. 

Words in Action. By Alfred A. Wright. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935. Pp. 470. 
$1.12. 

A Practical Study of American Speeches. 
Edited by Herald M. Doxsee. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 339. 
$1.60. 

Your English Problems. By Mary H. Easter- 
brook, Donald L. Clark, and Edwin Van 
B. Knickerbocker. Newark, N. J.: Silver, 
Burdett and Co., 1935. Pp. 528. $1.48. 

Expressing Yourself. By Harold H. Wade, 
John E. Blossom, and Mary P. Eaton. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. Book 
One, pp. 558. Book Two, pp. 558. 

Shakespearean Nights. By Estelle H. Davis 
and Edward Stasheff. New York: Bass 
Publishers, 1935. Pp. 242. $2.50. 

An Historical Study of Examinations and 
Grading Systems in Early American Uni- 
versities. By Mary L. Smallwood. Har- 
vard Studies in Education, Vol. 24. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Pp. 132. $2.00. 

A Mathematician Explains. By Mayme I. 
Logsdon. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. 175. Illus. $2.00. 

Education on the Air and Radio and Educa- 
tion, 1935. Edited by Levering Tyson and 
Josephine MacLatchy. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 317. $3.00. 
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Study Arithmetics. By F. B. Knight, G. M. 
Ruch, J. W. Studebaker, and W. C. Find- 
ley. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1935. Grade Four, pp. 352. Grade Five, 
Pp- 352. 

Writers’ Manual—A Guide for High School 
and College Students in the Mechanics of 
Writing. By C. A. Gregory and Helen V. 
Gregory. Cincinnati, Ohio (345 Calhoun 
St.): C. A. Gregory Co., 1935. $0.90. 

Music Integration in the Junior High School. 
By Lilla Belle Pitts. Boston: C. C. Burchard 
and Co., 1935. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

Socializing Experiences in the Elementary 
School. Fourteenth Yearbook, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. Vol. XIV, No. 6, July, 
1935. Pp. 622. $2.00. 

How to Locate Educational Information and 
Data. By Carter Alexander. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. 272. $3.00. Accompanied by 


Alexander Library Exercises; pp. 101, $1.00; 
and Alexander Universal Bibliography 
Card; pkg. of 100, $0.65. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Exploring in Physics. By Reginald J. Ste- 
phenson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. Pp. 205. Illus. $1.50. 

Everyday Problems in Economics. By Cor- 
nelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephen- 
son. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1935. Pp. 158. $0.60. 

1000 and One—The Blue Book of Non- 
Theatrical Films. Eleventh Edition, 1935- 
36. Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc., 
1935. Pp. 144. $0.75. 

Uses of the Class Period in Unit Teaching. 
By John P. Wynne. Farmville, Va.; Her- 
ald Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 105. 

Manual in Reading and Phonics. By Anna 
Dorothea Cordts. (To go with Book Two, 
Revised Edition, and Book Three, Revised 
Edition, The New Path to Reading.) Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Co., 1935. Pp. 238. $0.52. 

Class Record Book—Half-Year Edition. By 
Harry I. Hadsell. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1935- $0.28. 

Proceedings of Panel Discussion. Los An- 
geles Kindergarten Club, 300 Trinity Audi- 
torium, 847 Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 
1935. Pp. 78. 
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Yearbook of Washington School, Springfield 
Massachusetts, 1934-1935. Assembly-Room 
Activities. Written by the Children; com. 
piled by Sara E. Chase, Principal. Pp. 83, 

National Survey of the Education of Teac; 
ers (in six volumes): Volume V, Specic 
Survey Studies, by Benjamin W. Frazier, ¢ 
al.; pp. 484; $0.60. Volume VI, Summa 
and Interpretation, by E. S. Evenden; pp 
253; $0.20. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep 
of Interior, Office of Education, Bulletiy 
1933, No. 10, 1935. 

Federal Coéperation in Agricultural Exte, 
sion Work, Vocational Education, and Vo 
cational Rehabilitation. By Lloyd E. Blauch 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Interior 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 1 
1935. Pp. 297. $0.25. __ 

Graduate Study in Universities and College 
in the United States. By Walton C. John 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1934, No. 20 
1935. Pp. 234. $0.20. 

Medical and Surgical Asepsis. By Virgini 
Henderson. Nursing Education Bulletin 
III, June, 1935. New York: Teachers Co 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. 6 
$0.75. 

The Nurse and Parent Education. By Dor 
othy Rood. Child Development Mono 
graphs, No. 19. New York: Teachers Co 
lege, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. & 
$1.05. 

A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grade 
(Revised and Enlarged). By Arthur | 
Gates. New York: Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1935. Pp. 29. $0.35. 

Measurement of the Personality Adjustmen 
of High School Pupils. By Percival 
Symonds and Claude E. Jackson. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1935. Pp. 110. $1.05. 

Bulletins of the Bureau of School Servio 
College of Education, University of Ker 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.: Vol. VII, No. 
(June, 1935), Protecting Public Schoo 
Funds in Kentucky, by James W. Cam 
mack, Jr.; pp. 216. Vol. VIII, No. 1 (Sep 
1935), 4 Survey of the School Organiza 
tion and School Plant of Powell County, 
Kentucky; pp. 65. Each, $0.50. 

Ariel: A Volume of High School Vers 
Bronxville Schools Bulletin, No. 26, Jun 
1935, Bronxville, N. Y. Pp. 66. 














